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Great Speed. * 

Some extraordinary engine running was 
performed on the railroads in Massachusetts 
in collecting the election returns. The loco- 
motive onthe Connecticut River Railroad, 
under the personal direction of John B. Wy- 
man, the superintendent of the road, ran from 
the Vermont line to Springfield—fifty miles— 
making six stops on the way, in fifty-three 
minutes! This is an average speed of more 
than a mile a minute, running time. The lo- 
comotive on the Western road ran from Pitts- 
field to Springfield—fifty-four miles—in an 
hour and ten migutes, including one stop for 
wood and water. This is very fast running 
considering the numerous curves of the route. 








Shocking Railroad Accident. 

Michael Brennan was shockingly injured 
this morning on the railroad, near the Merri- 
mack House. Jt seems he was trying to jump 
on the bunter of one of a train of sand cars, and 
in doing so, fell, and the cars passed over him. 
His body was so much mangled that the bow- 
els protruded, and both his legs were fractured. 
It was thought he could not survive.—[Low- 
ell Courier, 4th. 


—aa 
Railroad Movements. 

The chairman of the Camden and Cape 
May Railroad Company announces that the 
several routes have been surveyed, and that 
the engineer’s report will be given ina few 
days. The Camden and Absecum Company 
are progressing quite spiritedly with the work 
on their road, and are contracting for materi- 
als, &e. 

——<$r—_—_—___. 
Stoneham Branch Railroad. 

We- understand that the directors of this 
road have decided to extend it to the Lewell 
Railroad. The charter of this company au- 
thorizes them to unite their road either with 
the Lowell Railroad, or the Medford Branch 
ofthe Boston and Maine. Stoneham is one 
of the most beautif@l and growing towns in 
the vicinity of Boston, and when connected 
therewith by a railroad will be a most desi- 
rable place ot residence. We learn that the 
work is under contract, and is to be comple- 
ted this winter, the distance being less thaff 
two miles, 





A New Railroad. 

A project is on foot, and is meeting with 
encouragement, for the extension of the North 
Danvers Railroad into Haverhill—$10,000 
worth of stock now remains to be taken up. 


We see it stated in the “Ohio State Jour- 
nal,” that there is a movement on foot for 
holding a National Railroad Convention some- 
where in the Great West, at a time to be 
named hereafter, to bring the people of the 
East, West, North and South together, for the 
purpose of consultation and the acquisition of 
necessary intelligence relating to the inte- 
rests of the country. 





In the English mining districts the colliers 
are agitating for a rise of wages. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


PATENT CULINDRON PIANOFORTE. 


Figure 1. 
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The annexed engravings are views of an 
improvement in Pianofortes, invented by Al- 
fred Speer, and Ernest Marx, of Aquackanonk, 
N. J., and for which a patent was granted on 
the 28th of last September (1852). Figure 1 
is a perspective view of the instrument; fig. 
2is a front view, with the keys, sounding- 
board, and strings exposed. Fig. 3 is a per- 
spective view, showing the sounding-board 
with all the parts to which the strings are 
connected. The same letters refer to like 
parts. 

The improvement relates to the sounding- 
board of these instruments, and consists in 
making the same inthe form of a hollow 
cylinder, cone, or prism, or part of such 
figures, the said board having its ends secured 
between two discs or heads. The strings, cap, 
tuning-block, and all , parts of the instrument 
are suitably arranged around it to produce the 
sound. The principal object of making the 
board of this form, is to improve the sound,— 
afford facilities tor making double instruments 
with more than one set of strings in a single 
case, &c. The instrument is very ornamen- 
tal indeed ; it can be made of a gothic, or any 
other pattern, and will form a more beautiful 
piece of parlor furniture than the common pi- 
anoforte. 

A is the sounding-board, which is represen- 
ted to be in the form of a hollow cylinder; it 
is secured between two strong wooden discs, 
B C (fig. 2), which are well braced together 
by braces or by tension rods. The top dise, 
C, serves for a tuning-block, the tuning pins, b 
b, being screwed into its periphery. E is the 
cap, made of cast-iron; its form is part of a 
cylinder, so that all parts of its face may be 
at an equal distance from the sounding-board ; 
it rests upon, and is firmly secured to the disc, 
B, having a deep flange, c, which extends over 
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Pigure 2. 
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the outside of the disc; it is recessed around |f /, in the cap, and pass through holes,‘then 


at d d, to fit over the periphery of the disc, so 
as to make the combination secure and firm; 


v 
Fia. 3. 
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eeare the strings, only a few ot which are 

shown ; they are secured in loops to the pins, 








over the bridge, g h, to the tuning pins, 6 6, in 
dise C. 

The sounding-board, as shown in the engra- 
ving, is a perfect unbroken cylinder, which 
the patentees believe to be the best, but any 
of the forms heretofore specified, as embra- 
cing the principle, may also be employed. 
This instrument has a sounding-board of two 
feet in diameter, and is six feet high, conse- 
quently it is six feet and four inches (nearly) 
in circumference, or a little over thirty-seven 
square feet. This great surface, together with 
the cylindrical form ot the sounding-board, 
the makers assure us, greatly improves the 
tone of the instrument, both as respects sweet- 
ness and strength. The strings being arren- 
ged around the sounding-board, are not so lia- 
ble to get out of order as those arranged on 
one side. Two, three, or more sets o1 strings 
may be arranged round one sounding-board ; 
and with keys for each set, a number of per- 
formers may be able to play at the same time, 
and yet no more room would be occupied than 
with a common flat piano. Its form allows 
of its being placed at the side, or the centre of 
a room, and yet have full length strings. 

More intormation may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the patentees. 


———— ooo 


Colored Silk Cocoons. 
A Monsieur Rollin lately exhibited before 


the French Academy, a silkworm’s cocoon of | 








a rose color; remarkable because the color 
was produced by feeding the worms upon 
mulberry leaves sprinkled with chico (Bigo- 
nia chica.) A cocoon had been exhibited on 


a former occasion of a blue tint, produced by | 
sprinkling indigo upon the mulberry leaves. | 
The tintin the present case was, however, | 


much stronger than that of the blue co- 
coon. 
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The Useful Man. 

We have scientific writers of several kinds, 
and their number is continually increasing ; 
there is no harm in that, but their studies are 
mainly directed te form theorists capable of 
ordering workmen, but unable to put their 
own hands to the work. Banish to their coun- 
try seats the most celebrated engineers, and 
they will be as embarrassed te perform the 
smallest thing for themselves, as our states- 
men, magistrates, professors, poets, painters, 
and wealthy merchants. If a lamp leaks, 
a coffee-pot is broken, a screw lost, a lock da- 
maged,ora chair on three legs—and tor a 
thousand other petty trifles—they must send 
to the neighboring town. If it isan emergen- 
cy,a messenger on horseback must be dis- 
patched, with perhaps a kettle round his neck, 
and acouple of watering-pots in his hand: 
there is no poor Robinson Crusoe to be found 
in these oases of luxury and indigence. There 
is, therefore, wanting a class of men who have 
a slight knowledge, not enough to manufac- 
ture but sufficient to repair every thing,—who 
can place a little solder on this place, a little 
giue on that ; clean their employer’s gun or 
watch; forge a bolt, take down a stove, bore 
a hole and fit in a serew, patch up a valuable 
piece or porcelain, and adjust a hand organ; 
who can give one blow with a hammer and 
another on a fiute; bend a piece of wire, and 
tie up a bell rope; saw off the end of a plank. 
plane a little off the door, make a shovel-full 
of mortar, mix up a little plaster, lay a coat- 
ing of color on a wall,and take out a spot of 
iton your coat,—in short, who can frame a 
picture, prevent a chimney from smoking, var- 
nish a piece of furniture, and, in case of neces- 
sity, put a shoe on a horse, &c. &c. 

In our society of imbeciles, each of these 
things requires a particular workman, who 
must be sent for several times, and who only 
troubles himself with what concerns his own 
trade and nothing else. What a heap of bills 
and accounts at the end of the year—they are 
never done coming in. While the workmen 
whisper to one avother, “ whatan awkward 
helpless set of fellows these rich men are— 
obliged to run after us to open a trunk, splice 
a rope, make a hole in a strap, join a hoop, put 
a pin in the wheel of a child’s coach. and a 
taii to the kite. All those great men who 
make laws,and do not know how to work 
with their ten fingers, can teach us nothing. 
I have seen some who do not know the differ- 
ence between tin and lead-—b. [ween gum ara- 
bic and gum lac; they take iron pyrites for 
silver ore, oats for wheat, and do not know 
how the bread they eat is made. I have heard 
of one, who, wishing to instruct his son, at- 
tached toan embassy, said to him, ‘ You see 
that big tree, that is a poplar, pine boards are 
made out of it’ Aud yet they always have 
a book in their hand, and send their children 
to school up to twenty years of age. What 
in heaven’s name can they learn there? They 
must be very thick-headed not to know as 
much a~ we who have never learnt anything. 
It is not for want of time, for they do not 
know what to do with themselves all day.” 

These are the very natural expressions of 
work-people smong themselves; but let us 
return to our “Useful Man.” Is it possible 
that a man of this kind would not be valuable 
on a gentleman’s country-seat—that he would 
not be sought after and paid the same as a 
good cook. Well, any young countryman that 
knows how to read, write, and cypher would 
require, at the utmost, two years ata special 
schoo! to learn to do all the repairing that we 
have mentioned, and much more. Five days 
passed in the workshop of a turner, cabinet- 
maker, smith, locksmith, tinman, glazier 
plumber, sadler, trame maker, &c., would be 
sufficient, with a few explanations, and re- 
ceipts written in a memorandum bonk to ena- 
ble him to mend any thing belonging to the 
above trades. A fortnight passed with a clock- 
maker, gunsmith, and lamp maker, would give 
him an insight into the fabrication of arms, 
watches, lamps, locks, and principal tools of 
each of these trades. Some lessons of com- 
men drawing, given at school between the vi- 
sits tothe workshops, would complete the 


\. education of the useful man. A workshop 
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could be set apart for himin the house; the 
tools would not be expensive—a smal! join- 
er’s bench, a vise, a few files, pincers, and chi- 
sels, a plane, hammer, saw, and soldering iron, 
some screw taps, a smal! anvil, ditto furnace, 
and a grindstone ; add to these a glazier’s dia- 
mond, a hand drill, some bottles of oil, var- 
nish, and acid, a little mastic and wax, a glue 
pot, and a few pieces of tin and brass wire, 
and you have the entire fittings ot the useful 
man’s workshop, which his employer will 
very soon be willing to augment by the addi- 
tion of a lathe, a small forge, and a galvanie 
battery, with some crucibles and porcelain 
vessels. 

There would thus be completed, insensibly, 
as occasion presented, a country workshop, 
which would be the delight of the owner, to 
whom all these nick-knacks of handicraft are 
a sealed secret, and who, in a short time, 
would become an inventor like his useful man. 
This‘latter would be the favorite of the chil- 
dren, for he would mend their little balloons, 
little wagons, and little mills; the favorite of 
the old folks, whose spectacles he would re- 
pair ; the favorite of the cook, for he could tin- 
ker up her pans, and fresh solder the coffee- 
pot; the favorite of the lady, because he could 
mend her fan and make the drawers of the ca- 
binet to slide in smoothly; the favorite of the 
neighbors, who would be ready to have him 
to dinner, to put a string to the piano, arrange 
the French clock, and see what is the matter 
with the pump. In fact, I can assure you that 
the useful man would be the envy of the 
township, provided he knows neither Latin 
nor algebra, and reads no political papers,—if 
he does this, he will be like every body else, 
and the best thing that can be done will be to 
give him a letter of recommendation to your 
nearest neighbor. There would be a vast ex- 
portation of useful men to the Brazils, Peru, 
and Mexico, every hacienda would like to 
have one; they would be the preservers, the 
civilizers of the new world; the Russian boy- 
ard would contend for them with the Spanish 
hidalgo; the Hungarian magnates with the 
Turkish pachas, and perhaps the Chinese man- 
darin with the Indian nabob. The useful man 
would be the necessary link in the chain that 
ought connect the man of science and the 
daily workman, for he would lay one hand on 
the theory and the other on the practice, and 
would often take the place of the two.— 
[Translated from “ L’ Invention.” 





Justice to Philippe de Girard. 

The above inscription was on the flag ot one 
ot the deputations of Vaucluse to Louis Na- 
poleon, on the occasion of his late tour in the 
South of France. Philippe de Girard was the 
inventor of a flax spinning machine which 
gained the prize of a million of francs offered 
by Napoleon Bonaparte for the best invention 
of this kind. The fall of the Empire did not 
allow Napoleon to fulfill his promise, and the 
inhabitants of the Commune represented by 
the above deputation, now demand its fulfill- 
ment by his nephew. 





We observe, in the “ Genie Industriel,” that 
a patent has been lately taken out, in France, 
for making a species of cloth from the refuse 
of cotton, wool, hemp, and flax; these mate- 
rials are cut up very fine and then carded ; 
they are atterwards passed through rollers and 
covered with an oily substance, to unite them 
firmly, after which they are pressed down 
tight by flat plates. 

In the same periodical is a recipe for a new- 
ly patented soap for fulling cloth ; this soap is 
composed of 67 parts of a solution of caustic 
potash, and 33 parts of olive oil. After being 
kept in motion for a tew hours, a combination 
takes place, when the soap is made. 


Human Ingenuity. 

In the formation of a single locomotive 
steam engine, there are no fewer than 5,416 
pieces to be put together, and these require to 
be as accurately adjusted as the works of a 
watch. Every watch consists of at least 202 
pieces, employing probably 215 persons, dis- 
tribnged among 40 trades, to say nothing of 
the tool makers for all these. 

Syrup of Asafetida. 

To make a syrup of a most useful medicine, 
but which hasan unpleasant odor and bitter 
taste, take asafetida one ounce, boiling water 
one pint, sugar two pounds (the asafetida 














must be first triturated with water in a mor- 
tar) and dissolve all together with a mode- 
rate heat. This isan excellent antispasmo- 
dic. 





Death by Machinery. 

C. W. Beard, employed at the Lowell 
Bleachery, met his death a short time ago in 
a very paintul manner. 

While stooping over to oil a shatt, which 
revolves about 118 times in a minute, his 
clothes had become entangled with the end of 
the shaft, by which means he was carried 
around with it, and his head and limbs, at 
every revolution, were brought in forcible 
contact with an adjacent wall, and also with 
the hanger of the shaft, which is a perpendic- 
ular stationary cast-iron, in a pertoration of 
which the shaft pleys. How often he had 
been whirled around this shaft it was impos- 
sible to determine, but his clothing was most- 
ly torn from his body ; his boots, after having 
the soles ripped off, were stripped from his 
feet, and thrown to a distance of some twenty 
feet from the shaft ; his stockings and hat, and 
a portion of his watch-chain, were thrown in 
different directions to a considerable distance, 
and the remainder of his clothing was still 
revolving round the shaft. His body and 
limbs were of course shockingly mangled, and 
the blood and locks of hair on the hanger bore 
painful testimony to what he must have suf- 
fered during his fearful gyrations. 

When he became disengaged from the shaft, 
it appears that he fell under it on the ground, 
a distance of some four or five feet, whence 
he had dragged himself about five or six feet 
to the place where he was lying when found. 
The untortunate man was immediately re- 
moved to a room in the building, but expired 
almost immediately. 

















Old Ring. 

At the last meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society, Mr. De Peyster,the Vice Presi- 
dent, submitted to the Society wax impres- 
sions of a very ancient go'd ring, found by an 
Arab laborer near the great Pyramid ot Che- 
ops. The ring weighed about three English 
sovereigns. The tomb near which it was 
found was that of a high priest. Professor 
Lepsius, Chevalier Bunson, Mr. R. S. Poole, 
Rev. J. Leader, of Cairo, and other distin- 
guished Egyptian scholars, agreed in consider- 
ing this ring authentic, and place its date at 
three thousand years before Christ. The 
beauty of the hieroglyphic symbols engraved 
upon its oval face could not now be surpassed. 
The delicacy and sharpness of the etching 
could only be properly seen by a microscope. 
It was doubtless the royal signet, and was in 
keeping of the high priest; and the particular 
sovereign to whom it had belonged was sup- 
posed to have been the second Pharaoh of the 
fourth dynasty. The wax impressions were 
handed around among the members, and the 
ring itself afterwards shown by Mr. De Pey- 
ster. It bears mark ot having been much 
worn. 





Champagne. 

The average quantity of genuine champagne 
annually produced is said to exceed fifty mil- 
lions of bottles, a quantity, however, quite in- 
sufficient to meet the public demand, as the 
great number of establishments for the pro- 
ductions of spurious champagne attest. It has 
been stated on good authority, that in one es- 
tablishment alone upward of 500,000 bottles 
of so called champagne, made principally from 
the stalks of rhubarb, are annually sold.— 
Some idea may be formed of the relative con- 
sumption of real champagne by different coun- 
tries from the following return of the sales in 
1843 of the Department of the Marne. The 
total quantity amounted to 2,689,000 bottles, 
which were thus distributed :—England and 
British India, 467,000; Russia and Poland, 
502,000; Germany incleding Prussia and the 
Austrian dominions, 439,000 ; United States of 
America and the West Indies, 400,000 ; Italy, 
60,000; Belgium, 56,000; Holland 30,000; 
Sweden and Denmark, 30,000; Switzerland, 
30,000; South America, 30,000; Spain and 
Portugal, 20,000 ; Turkey, 5,000, France, 620,- 
000. 








Sardines. 
The editor of the Manchester Mirror says 
from personal knowledge, that the bay ot 


Monterey, California, is literally filled with 
this delicious fish. They are said to be found 
there in greater abundance than in any other 
part of the world. They are found not only 
at Monterey, but in all the still waters on the 
coast from Panama to Oregon. 





Alleged Burying Alive. 

In the midst of exaggeration and invention, 
there is one undoubted circumstance which 
formerly excited the worst apprehensions ; 
the fact that bodies were often found turned 
in their coffins,and the grave clothes disar- 
ranged. But what was ascribed, with seem- 
ing reason, to the throes of vitality, is now 
known to be due to the agency of corruption. 
A gas is developed in the decayed body 
which mimics by its mechanical force many 
of the movements of life. So powerful is 
this gas in corpses that have lain long in wa- 
ter, that M. Devergie, the physician to the 
Morgue, at Paris, and the author of a text 
book on legal medicine, says that unless se- 
cured to the table they are often heaved up 
and thrown to the ground. Frequently stran- 
gers, seeing the motion of the ‘imbs, run to 
the keeper of the Morgue, and announce with 
horror that the person is alive. All bodies, 
sooner or later, generate gas in the grave; 
and it constantly twists about the corpse, 
blows out the skin till it rends with disten- 
tion, and sometimes bursts the coffin itself. 
When the gas explodes with a noise, imagi- 
nation has converted it into an outcry or 
groan; the grave has been re-opened; the 
position of the body has confirmed the sus- 
picion, and the laceration has been taken for 
evidence that the wretch had gnawed his 
flesh in the frenzy of despair. So many are the 
circumstances which will constantly occur to 
support a conclusion that is more unsubstan- 
tial than the tabric of a dream. 


Whitney and his Cotton Gin. 

The Southern Cultivator, published at Au- 
gusta, Ga., contains an interesting letter from 
Judge Andrews about Whitney’s gin. An old 
gentleman over 80 years of age, named Tho- 
mas Talbot, of Washington, Ga., settled there 
62 years ago, on the plantation next to that 
which Whitney settled. Whitney was in 
partnership with one Durkee, and set up his 
first cotton gin there. The gin-house was 
grated so that visitors might see the cotton 
ginned from the outside. None but females 
were allowed to enter. A man named Lyor. 
dressed himself in woman’s clothes, went in, 
and discovered the whole modus operandi and 
went home and made a machine. The part- 
ner of Whitney became dissipated and Whit- 
ney sold out; the old gin and the gin-house 
were bought by Mr. Talbot, and the old cot- 
ton house is now a fine barn. Whitney got 
his first idea of a cetton gin from a machine 
used to tear up rags for paper. 
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Heating and Ventilation Railroad Cars. 

The Railroad Journal speaks very favorably 
of heating and ventilating railroad cars, in- 
vented by Henry Ruttan, Esq, of Coburg, Ca- 
nada, and for which he has a patent tor the 
United States. It is a good system; the prin- 
ciple of its application to buildings, was il- 
lustrated in pages 289, and 317, Vol. 6, Scien- 
tific American. The Railroad Journal says : 

“ As artificial warmth istrequired in this cli- 
mate about eight months out of the twelve, we 
look upon any system of ventilation which 
does not comprise provision for winter venti- 
lation, as the next thing to being altogether 
worthless, and Mr. Ruttan has hit the nail 
upon the head in making this part of his plan 
his chiet object. So simple and complete is 
the arrangement, that in two or three seconds 
of time the conductor may change from win- 
ter to summer ventilation, and from summer 


to winter.” 
C—O 


The introductiou of Alpacas into Australia 
has been in agitation in England for some 
years. Lately an effort was made to get some 
of those animals from Peru, but without suc- 
cess. An inquiry into the adaptation of Aus- 
tralia to the purpose, has also proved discou- 
raging, the climate not being sufficiently cold. 

{ is, however, thought that the mountainous 
regions in the southeastern part of Australia 
may be suitable, and it has been urged that 
the government ot Great Britain make the 





experiment. 
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Machinery and Tools as they are.—The Steam 
Engine. 
(Continued from page 67.) 

In every dissertation upon machinery, the 
subject of first importance to be discussed is 
the Steam Engine and we shall accordingly 
begin our remarks upon its present condition, 
with that powerful auxiliary to man. It is 
not here the place to descant upon the utility 
of the Steam Engine, nor write the biography 
of its improver—James Watt—both are alike 
appreciated—the Mechanic and his work— 
both have been the theme for the pen of many 
distinguished writers, and both will go down 
to posterity in joined remembrance—the Ope- 
rative and his labor, the Steam Engine and 
James Watt. 

To give a history of the Steam Engine, 
through its progressive improvement, would 
be a subject of interest, but would require a 
greater extent of space than can be here af- 
torded for it, besides, so many books have been 
written upon the subject that any such ac- 
count could be only a repetition of what has 
been already said. We shall, therefore, omit 
the usual prefatory remarks, and proceed di- 
rect to the subject that we propose to treat 
upon, namely, the Steam Engine in its present 
state. This, tor the better convenience ot per- 
spicuity, we shall classify under three heads, 
viz., Mazine, Land, and Locomotive—a divi- 
sion that is generally employed by the best 
writers upon the subj:ct. 

Marine Encines—In adverting to the Ma- 
rine Engine, we at present more particularly 
allude to the species of engine employed in 
sea-going vessels, which differs considerably 
from those employed on our rivers and lakes, 
and even along the sea-coast, as in the instance 
of the steamboats which traverse Long Island 
Sound. The form of these last-named engines, 
although well &dapted for tranquil waters, 
would be found unfitted for the stormy ocean. 

The description of engine used for sea-going 
vessels is generally known by the name of the 
marine condensing engine. For many years 
the side-lever engine alone was employed for 
sea, although modern practice has, for some 
time past, earnestly sought to introduce a 
more compact shape. It is, indeed, customary 
for many to speak of the side-lever engine as 
a thing of the past, and as being entirely su- 
perseded by direct-action engines. A little 
reflection, however, will show that many of 
our best vessels are still furnished with ma- 
chinery of the side-lever description, and al- 
though we feel strongly the many defects of 
this variety of engine, it cannot be denied 
that several of its substitutes have proved still 
worse. There are, however, other direct-ac- 
tion engines which are decidedly superior, and 
we trust that the inventive genius of our coun- 
trymen will add still further to the number. 
A few of the best direct-action engines we in- 
tend, briefly to describe, but will first glance 
at the side-lever engine. 

Side-Lever Engine—An engine ot this form 
may be thus briefly described :—On a stout 
bed- plate is fixed the cylinder, behind which 
are the condenser and air-pump, all three be- 
ing ranged one atter the other in a line with 
the length of the vessel. On either side of the 
cylinder is one of the side-levers, which gives 
the neme to this variety of engines. These 
levers are, in tact, beams not exactly shaped 
like those in our river steamers, the propor- 
tionate depth being much less, and being also 
formed in one mass; in fact they approach 
closely in shape to the beam as made by 
James Watt. It is said that the side-lever 
engine owes its origin to a rival of Watt, who, 
irritated by the praises bestowed on the ar- 
rangement as planned by his competitor, 
boasted that he could turn that arrangement 
upside down, and yet make the engine work. 
This he seemingly effected by placing the 
beam at the foot of the cylinder, in which po- 
sition it is generally called a side-lever. Itis 
certain that this disposition of the beam is 
most advantageous for insuring the stability of 
the vessel, and accordingly, for a long period, 
it was the only mode employed for sea-going 
vessels, but when the length of the voyage 
was extended, and it was requisite to render 
available all possible space, it was then found 
that the side-levers occupied far more room 
than could be afforded. To this defect must 
be added the great weight of the side-levers 
or sway-beams (which, however, is much less 





than formerly, as they are now usually made 
of wrought-iron), the friction on the main 
centres on which the beams work, and the 
strain on the foundation plate. We have men- 
tioned the faults of this engine, but it has an 
advantage over many of its direct-action com- 
petitors, in permitting the use of a long con- 
necting-rod, which is of more importance than 
may at first sight appear. That a vast field 
is open for improvements in the marine en- 
gine, will be evident when we reflect that a 
first-class locomotive will exert a power equi- 
valent to one thousand horses, and yet will 
weigh but 35 tons, including the water in the 
boiler, thus giving 30 horse-power for each 
ton of its weight. Now, the side-lever en- 
gine, with the flue-boiler in use a few years 
ago, gave only a force of two horse-power for 
each ton weight of the engine and boiler. 
The present direct-action engine, with tubular 
boilers, gives from four to six horse- power for 
each ton. This is certainly a great improve- 
ment, but the instance of the locomotive cited 
above, points to further progress, at the same 
time we must remember that the latter is a 
high-pressure engine, and, consequently, the 
addition ofa condenser, air-pump, hot well, &c., 
does not increase the aggregate of its weight. 
The former vessel has remained nearly the 
same inconstruction since its first employment, 
and offers a wide scope for improvement. To 
condense the steam rapidly and effectually, is 
the desideratum to be obtained, and which 
must be done in the smallest space possible. 
Some attempts have been made to improve 
the condenser by fixing a number of tubes 
within it, thus exposing more surface to the 
effects of the cold water. This system at one 
time found great favor, but has tallen into dis- 
repute, owing to the exceeding trouble and 
consequent expense of keeping the tubes in 
proper order. 
(To be Continued.) 








Population of New York State. 


The population of New York State, accord- 
ing to the census returns of the year 1852, 
was, in the aggregate, 3,097,358; of which 
number 2 439,296 were native born, and 658,- 
062 of foreign birth. Of the former 2,151,196 
were born in New York State, 26,352 in 
Pennsy|vania, 35,319 in New Jersey, 66,101 in 
Connecticut, 13 129 in Rhode Island, 55,773 in 
Massachusetts, 14,519 in New Hampshire, and 
the remainder in other States. Of the foreign 
population 343,111 is Irish, 118,398 German, 
84,820 English, 23,418 Scotch, 12,515 French 
7,582 Welch, and 47,200 British American. 
More than two-fifths of the toreigners are lo- 
cated in New York and Brooklyn cities. 

So 
[For the Scientific American.]} 
Table of Lumber in Logs. 

In Vol. 5, page 307, you have published a 
table giving the contents of a log in board 
measure of 12, of 14, and of 16 feet long, trom 
12 to 48 inches diameter. In the same vo- 
lume, on page 322,“ M. W. B” corrected the 
table prepared by “ M. J. B.,” and gives usa 
rule tor o. ly one length of logs, and asserts it 
to be a true mathematical one—that he has 
found it correct by sawing many tlousand 
feet of plank. All this is good as far as it 
goes, but it is of little use in this country, for 
we have to saw logs for fence posts of 4 feet 
length, some 44 feet; in tact, all lengths, to 27 
feet. We have prepared the following table 
which suits us much better; it may be of use 
to many of its reeders. I copy this from one 
I prepared for the pages of my volume for the 
use of operatives. 

It isthe result of the following formule: 
—Multiply the diameter by 3'1416 for the cir- 
cumference ; multiply the diameter by “7071068 
for the side of the square inscribed in the cir- 
cumference or circle, this » roduct, squared, 
gives the area contained in the square, which 
divided by 6 and multiplied by 12, gives the 
board measure in one foot of the l»g; multi- 
ply this by the length of the log in feet, the 
result is the boards from the square of the log. 
The division by 6 is only for the square of the 
log, for one-fitth of the log is lost in sawing 
boards one inch thick. 

The first column is the diameter of the log 
in inches; the second column is the girth or 
circumference in feet and hundredths; the 
third column is the area of the end of the log 
in square feet and hundredths ; the fourth co- 




















lumn is the side of the square it will make in 
feet and hundredths ; the fifth column is the 
area of the square in square teet and hun- 
dredths ; the sixth column is the amount of 
board measure contained in one toot ot length 
of the square, after the saw-dust is deducted. 


ef FF ap 25 G7 
Pog 3° GF G° if 
> Bo 8 2. 3 2, o 5 

One Two Three Four Five Six 
9 2°34 63 52 27 2°76 
10 2°61 “64 “58 "34 3°48 
11 2.87 "66 "64 “42 4°20 
12 3°14 “78 “69 *45 4°56 
13 340 99 "716 ‘58 5°80 
14 389 1°03 "83 “68 6.84 
15 3°93 1°22 ‘87 “715 7:54 
16 418 1°39 “94 “88 8°83 
17 4°49 158 1°00 1:00 =10°00 
18 4°71 176 =61°06 112 = =11°20 
19 4°97 196 =1ll 1°25 =: 11250 
20 5°21 war 2'ee 1°38 1380 
21 5°49 240 1°23 1°51 15°19 
22 5°75 263 1°29 1°66 =16°60 
23 601 287 1°35 182 18°22 
24 6°28 314 1°41 198 1988 
25 6:54 340 8 1°47 216 21°60 
26 6°79 376 152 232 23°20 
27 7°06 397 1°59 2°52 2527 
28 7°32 4°26 1°65 2°70 2706 
29 758 407 1°70 289 28°90 
30 785 4°90 1°76 309 30°97 
31 §'1l 522 1°82 3°31 33°12 
32 8°37 557 =1°88 3°53 35°34 
33 8°63 593 1°94 3°76 37°63 
34 889 629 2:00 400 40°00 
35 9°15 667 2°06 424 4239 
36 9°42 706 212 459 45°90 
37 9°68 745 2:18 475 4752 
38 9°84 785 223 497 49°80 
39 =10°21 $29 2°29 528 52°80 
40 10°46 871 2°35 552 55°22 
41 10°71 914 241 580 58°08 
42 1099 962 247 610 61°00 
43 11°25 10.07 2.53 640 64:00 
44 1151 10°54 259 670 67°08 
45 11°78 1104 265 702 70°22 
46 1203 1153 271 734 73°44 
47 1229 1203 2.76 764 7645 
48 1286 1256 282 795 79°52 
49 1282 1307 288 829 8294 
50 1298 1349 294 864 8643 
51 13.35 1418 3°00 900 9000 
52 1360 14°73 306 936 93°63 
53 1386 1531 312 973 9734 
54. «1413 «+1590 318 10°11 101°12 
5501439 1646 3°24 1049 104°97 
56 1465 1708 3°29 10°82 10824 
57 1492 17°72 335 11°22 112°22 
58 1517 1833 3°41 11°62 116°28 
59 1543 1864 347 12°08 120°82 
60 15°70 1963 353 1246 124.60 


To use the above table, multiply the length 
of the log in feet by the number in the 6th co- 
lumn, on a line with the diameter in the first 
column, tor the quantity of boards the log will 
make ; but when the log is of more diameter 
than 2 feet, boards may be sawn after the 
square of the iog. To ascertain the thickness 
of the slab after the square, subtract the num- 
ber in the 4th column from the diameter in 
the 1st column, then divide by 2, and the re- 
sult is the thickness of the slab. To ascertain 
the whole contents of the log, multiply the 
number in the 3rd column by the length of 
the log, it gives the cubic feet contained in the 
log ; this multiply with the weight of the cu- 
bic foot in any table, we have the weight 
of the log. 

We have some logs in our yard 34 fret and 
upwards, from 9 to 11 feet long ; we work only 
by the table: What number of feet of boards, 
one inch thick, will be in a log 3 feet 10 inch- 
es diameter and 94 feet long? Column No. 6, 
on the line with 46 diameter, we have 73°44 Xx 
9°5=697°68-+-313 5=1011°18 tt. of inch boards. 
The 313°5 can be sawed out of the slabs, they 
are ‘56 foot thick, as follows :—Column 4, we 
have 2°71—3'833=1'12—2='56, from which 
three boards can be taken of from 14 to 44 
inches wide, which makes the above. 

James Sioan. 

Sloan’s Mills, Floydfork, Shelby Co., Ky. 


The New Steamboat Law at the West. 
Messrs. Eprroxs—I might write you a 
long letter about the new Steamboat Law, 
which has just gone into effect, and which, in 
one particular, bears pretty heavy upon our 














| high-pressure boats, viz., in the amount or 


height of steam they are limited to carry i 
heretofore there has been no limit, and when- 
ever a boat did not wish to be beaten, they 
would hang extra weight upon the boiler 
valves. But now that they cannot carry more 
than 110 lbs. standing weight, or 160 running, 
it is a very different affair, and I think many 
of our fastest boats will fall much short of the 
speed they have made heretofore. I see not 
how they can help themselves, unless it be by 
throwing aside their present engines and sub- 
stituting larger ones, in order to get additional 
piston surface to make up for the diminished 
pressure; but then there is a serious objection 
to that, as the weight of machinery would be 
too great for the ordinary depth of water in 
our Western rivers. Many engineers object 
to the law, but I believe it is mainly because 
the law objects to them. J. O. Campsett. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Clreular Saws. 
Raveieu, N. C., Nov. 8, 1852 

Messrs. Epirors—In No. 1, Vol. 8, of the 
Scientific American, I see it stated (as I have 
in previous numbers) that in America five 
horse-power, is allotted for driving a large 
rip saw, anda larger circular saw. In this 
statement there must certainly be some mis- 
take, and such an one as will mislead many 
persons who are unacquainted with larger 
circular saws, and particularly in this “ Piney 
Woods” country, in buying steam engines for 
driving circular saws. A circuler saw of 52 
inches diameter, and running 4.600 feet per 
minute at the teeth, cannot be driven in yel- 
low pine timber (with the saw its full depth 
in the log) with less than 12 horse-power, and 
not less than a fifteen horse-power engine, 
should be employed to do the work; I have 
built and put up in this State some of the best 
steam saw millsin the United States, and I 
find nothing less than i2 horse-power will 
give anything like satistaction ;' 4,600 feet per 
minute is considered by our best sawyers, to 
be full fast enough (with a halt inch teed to 
the revolution) to do good and profitable saw- 
ing. Henay G. Braver. 

[When applied to about buying an engine 
for driving a large circular saw, we have al- 
ways advised the purchase of a ten horse- 
powerengine. Buta nominal five horse-pow- 
er engine, has been asserted by what was con- 
sidered good authority—a wholesale manufac- 
turer of machinery—the requisite power. We 
are much obliged to Mr. Bruce for this defi- 
nite and practical information.—Ep. 


Ns 


Elevating Water from Rivers for Cities. 

A correspondent from St. Pauis, Minnesota, 
which place is situated on the east bank of 
the Mississippi about 100 feet above the river, 
states that the current is very strong there.and 
he wishes to know what is the best way to 
obtain a large supply of water by raising it 
from the river. He enquires if it can be rais- 
ed by the force of the river operating a spiral 
current wheel, which might work a pump, or 
by a hydraulicram. He tells us that this 
subject is full ot interest toa great many ci- 
ties and villages situated on river localities. 

Ifthe velocity of the current was known, 
and the nature of the banks of the river 
above the city fora mile or more known, @ 
better judgement could be formed of what ma- 
chine was best adapted to supply the place 
with water. A hydraulic ram, perhaps, 
would answer very well; a steam engine we 
know, would positively answer, butit may be 
too expensive. = abs 

Filling Teeth over Exposed Nerves. 

Dr. S. P. Hullihen, of Wheeling, Va., has 
discovered a method whereby the cavities of 
teeth over exposed nerves may be successful- 
ly plugged up. It is this:—The diseased 
parts of the tooth are removed to make it 
apparent that the nerve is exposed. The 
fang is then perforated through the gum, into 
the nerve cavity. The opening should be of 
about the size of a small knitting needle ; its 
object is to open the blood vessels ot the 
nerve, which will at once be known by the 
flow of arterial blood. The cavity of the 
tooth may then be filled without thé least 
fear of pain or ill consequences. This plan 
has been successfully practiced in a great 
number of cases. Hitherto a tooth having 
an exposed nerve could not be filled and pre- 





vent pain and toothache. 
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improved Cotton Press. 

Nathan Chapman, of Mystic River, New 
London Co., Conn., has taken measures to se- 
cure a patent fora new and improved press 
for compressing cotton, &c. This press is in- 
tended to supply the desideratum of a quick 
motion for the follower when the cotton is 
first compressed. As is evident the cotton 
yields at first, with comparative facility, to 
the compressing power, but on the bale beco- 
ming more compact, it is necessary to employ 
a greater intensity of power when a less 
amount of speed is required. The inventor 
attains his object by employing spiral cams, 
or, in other words, conical drums with a spi- 
ral groove cast or cut around the periphery. 
‘Two of these cams are employed, one on each 
side of the press, and chains winding round 
them raise the follower, which slides longitu- 
dinally within the box containing the cotton. 
As the chains are attached to the larger part 
of the cam or conical drum, it is evident that 
on beginning to work the press with « regular 
motion, the chains will have to wind around 
a larger circumference at first than atterwards, 
and thus their speed, and consequently that of 
the follower, will gradually diminish, while, 
in accordance with the well-known law of 
mechanics, the intensity of the power will in- 
crease in the same ratio. The motion is trans- 
mitted through the agency of geared wheels, 
and the box for the cotton has a cover capa- 
bie of being removed at pleasure. 





Pasteboard Cutter. 

George B. Davenport, of North Attleboro, 
Bristol Co., Mass., has taken measures to se- 
cure a patent for improvements in a machine 
for cutting pasteboard for boxes, It is intend- 
ed chiefly for the use of paper-box makers, 
whose work it facilitates, by enabling them 
to make the slight incisions necessary for the 
bending of the sides, by the same operation 
which cuts off the strip of pasteboard from 
the roll. Adopting the mode of cutting the 
strips of pasteboerd by revolving cutters, the 
patentee has improved the machine by fixing 
on the sheft carrying the upper cutter, a pair 
of adjustable circular markers or incisors. By 
fixing these at any desired width, which is 
done by set screws, it is evident that, on set- 
ting the machine to work whilst the strip ot 
pasteboard is being cut in the ordinary man- 
ner the two markers will partially cut the 
material so as to allow it to form the sides, 
thus dispensing with the necessity of two se- 
parate operations. Should the box beof a 
square form, one adjustment only is necessary 
for the slide gauge, but if the shape is oblong 
it must be fixed twice. The second improve- 
ment in this machine has for its aim the cut- 
ting of circular pieces of pasteboard tor the 
covers and bottoms of cylindrical boxes. This 
is effected by having a bar sliding in a groove 
on the bed-plate; in this bar is fixed a plate 
capable of moving to-and-fro, so as to ap- 
proach or recede from the cutters. A smail 
point is fixed in the plate, to serve as a centre 
en which to turn the pasteboard ; this is done 
by the operator with one hand whilst work- 
ing the cutters with the other. The machine 
is likewise adapted for making lozenge-sha- 
ped and other varieties of boxes. 


Serew Catting Machinery. 

Andrew Mayer, of Philadelphia, has taken 
measures to secure a patent for improvements 
in the apparatus for cutting screws on pipes 
and other articles. The screwing apparatus 
which this patent is intended to improve, is 
much used by gas fitters and others to screw 
piping. The gas pipes are generally more or 
less bent, whence results considerable damage 
to the dies during the process of screwing; 
for, owing to their fixed position, they cannot 
aceommodate themselves to the inequalities 
of the pipe, the threads in the serew of the 
latter also being liable to be broken. To ob- 
viate this defect, the patentee forms, in the 
stock which holds the dies, recesses for these 
latter, sufficiently large to allow them to 
move or play slightly in a direction trans- 
versely or laterally to the axis of the pipe. 
By this means the dies yield before any irre- 
gularities in the pipe, and thus prevent any 
jamming, which would increase the labor of 
the operative, and tend to prevent the screw 


ALBEE’S FOWL FEEDER. 


The annexed engraving is a perspective 
view of an apparatus for feeding towls, in- 
vented by Simeon Willard Albee, of Bellows’ 
Falls, Vt., for which a patent was granted 
on the 9th of last September. 

A is a case or box ot suitable size and 
shape, and contains a hopper, B, seen in dot- 
ted lines. (Both sides of this apparatus are 
alike) ; C 1s a feed box, this feed box is placed 
under the hopper; D is a lid to allow the 
grain to be poured into the hopper; H isa 
bar for the said lid to recline against, &c.; 
E isa door of the case. It is attached by 








top is attached to the inner ends of arms, a, 
the lower edge of the door, E, will swing in- 
wards as shown in the figure, and the feed 
box, C, will be exposed. Two steps are re- 
presented, the lower one being secured ona 
lever, g, (one on each side) which hangs on 
a fulcrum, 7, and is connected by cords, h h, to 
the step, F, so as to act upon it. By the fowls 
alighting on the steps, the door, E. is thus 
opened by their weight, and when they leap 
off, the door is heavy enough to swing into its 
perpendicular position, and cover in the feed 
box from exposure. The fowls cannot be en- 
trapped in the feed box, as the door, when 
swinging out, will force any that may jump 





HOLLY’S RAILROAD CAR BRAKE. 








curved arms, @ 4, to hinges, 6 6, which are at” 
tached to arms, 6c, and these to the rods, d’ 
as shown at the left side. These rods, d@’, at 
each side, are attached to bent levers, e, hav- 
ing their fulcrums at f, and those levers are 
secured to the step. It will therefore be ob- 
served that as the step, F, is raised or lower- 
ed, the door, E, will open or close, because 
wken the inner ends of the levers, ¢ e, are 
raised upwards by the fowls jumping on the 
steps, the inner ends of the curved arms, 
a, which are attached to the hinges, ), will 
be raised upward, and as the door, E, at the 
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into the box out of it. The levers, gg, by 
their joints, 77, (one not seen) allow ot the 
lower step being lifted up, against the case, 
and thus prevent the fowls (when desired) 
from opening the door, E. 

This apparatus preserves the grain from 
filth, vermin, and exposure to the weather, it 
also prevents the fowls from wasting it, they 
ean feed themselves at pleasure, and also be 
prevented from doing so, as mentioned. The 
ease can be carried about conveniently, and 
different kinds of grain used, by having the 
hopper and boxes divided into partitions. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the patentee. 
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This engraving is a plan view of a ‘new , in applying side clutch wheels to runnin 
* * . . g 
Brake for Railroad Cars, invented by Birdsill | wheels of the car, to arrest their motion by 
Holly, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., and for which a friction, and giving one a contrary motion to 
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patent was granted on the 10th of last Feb-| the other, thus to counteract and nullify the 
ruary. The nature of this invention consists‘ forward motion of the running wheels. 





The figure shows a truck-frame, A A A’ A’; 
on the cross-braces is secured a fulcrum plate, 
L, for the fulcrum pin, K, of the lever, M, 
which lever is operated by the brakesman 
with a vertical shaft, O, which winds up the 
chain, N, and pushes in a swinging clutch 
frame, H, by the bottom of the lever, at K, 
acting on the projection, J, which is at the 
bottom of the frame, H. 

This plan view of the truck does not show 
how the frame, H, is hung on centres, and 
how the wheels, E E, are made to clutch by 
buttons, I I, of frame H, pressing on their 
hubs, but we will try and explain how this is 
done:—D D are the axle boxes of the run- 
ning wheels,C C. These two wheels are 
made with conical wooden projections, G G 
(section of one wheel) , secured to the inside 
flanges of the wheels. The wheels, E E, 
are secured on the axles of wheels, C C, but 
are allowed to slide on the same. The said 
wheels are made with conical openings to re- 
ceive the conical projections, G G, on the run- 
ning wheels; and these wheels, E E, operate 
exactly like a common clutch to gear two 
pinions, F F, so that there is a continuous 
gear of the two wheels, E E, and pinions, F 
F. The wheels are now represented to be 
geared together, the front one in section shown 
to be clutched withC. It will be evident that 
when these wheels are out of gear, by winding 
the chain on the spindle, O, the lever will act 
as represented, by pushing in the swinging 
frame, H, and pressing up the hubs of wheels 
E E, by the buttons, I I, to make them slide 
in on their axles, and the openings clutch the 
conical projections, G G, which will thus gear 
the front and back running wheels, C C, and 
act to make the one revolve in a contrary di- 
rection to the other; this action nullifies the 
motion ot the car wheels, and arrests the pro- 
gress of the car. e 

By relieving the lever, M, which is done by 
slacking up the chain, N, the swinging trame, 
H, will swing back and hang perpendicular ; 
the first motion ot the running wheels, C C, 
then pushes the wheels, E E, sideways, and 
makes them slide a small distance along their 
axle, and thus they are self-ungeared, and the 
running wheels lett free to move forward 
again. 

This brake is certainly a peculiar one, and 
is constructed upon a principle entirely differ- 
ent from any other we have examined. The 
sliding wheels or rubbers, E E, act both as 
side friction brakes and as clutch wheels, to 
set a train of gear in operation, and make the 
motion of one running wheel nullify the mo- 
tion’of the other. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to Silsby, Race & Holly, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 








New Cotton Press. 

J.B. Armstrong, ef Whitepond, Barnwell 
Dist., S. C., has taken measures to secure a 
patent for an improved cotton press. This 
machine, which is a screw press, is designed 
to be worked by steam or other power. A 
stout rod, having a screw cut in it, is attached 
by one end to the follower, whilst the other, 
being the screwed part, works in a nut firmly 
attached to a bevel wheel, which latter gears 
into a pinion. Belts and pulleys are employ- 
ed to transmit the power, though geared 
wheels, &c., may be used. The inventor has 
obviated the necessity of reversing the mo- 
tion of the driving belt, when the motion of 
the follower is to be changed from upward to 
downward, by using two belts, one crossed 
and the other straight, for transmitting the 
motion trom the driving shatt to the pinion. 
By using, alternately, one or the other of these 
belts, an upward or downward motion of the 
screw and follower is obtained. The diame- 
ter of the pullevs are regulated so as to give a 
slow powerful motion when the follower is 
forced down upon the cotton, but a rapid speed 
is imparted when the follower is to be raised 


— 
Iron Masts in a Gale. 


The British ship Typhoon, iron built, from 
Glasgow, bound to Australia, with 224 emi- 
grants, put into Lisbon, Portugal, on the 6th 
ult., to repair damages, having lost her bow- 


sprit and foremast,and her main and mizen 
topmasts. 


This ship is iron masted, and it is said the 


gale was not such but that wooden masts 
would have stood it out easily. 
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Reform of the Patent Laws. 

As Congress will soon assemble again, we 
conceive it to be our duty at this time, to di- 
rect the attention of our people to the reform 
of our patent laws. Our attention has also 
been specially called to this subject by the 
“ Model Courier,” Philadelphia, which speaks 
of the present laws as affording every means 
for the patent pirate to use a patented inven- 
tion and contest the right of the patentee to 
the same, by money gained from the very 
machine of which he has robbed the inventor. 

It is well known to our reeders that a bill 
for reforming the Patent Laws passed the Se- 
nate during the past winter, and was sent 
down to the House of Representatives, and 
that it was afterwards recalled by nearly a 
unanimous vote, because a most glaring and 
iniquitous clause legalizing the actions of the 
Chief Clerk had been introduced into it, if not 
surreptitiously, at least it almost amounted to 
that. . 

Congress adjourned, although the session 
was a very long one, without passing the bill, 
and we are glad that it did so, for it will al- 
low of a closer scrutiny being given to all the 
clauses of it, and the addition of new ones that 
may be required. 

One great evil which should be remedied is 
the expensive and tedious mode of bringing 
cases to a conclusion in our United States 
Courts. No poor inventor can contest his pa- 
tent with a wealthy infringer. We would re- 
commend that a clause be introduced, making 
it the duty of government which grants a pa- 
tent, to prosecute through the U. S. District 
Attorneys those who infringe patents; and 
that in every district where a jury trial is 
prayed for by the defendant, whoever he may 
be, that it at once be granted. This will 
bring the case to a focus very soon, and pre- 
vent such india rubber extension cases, as was 
exhibited in the famous dilatory, wandering, 
and singular india rubber case of Goodyear 
versus Day. We want to see the old tedious 
and expensive modes of obtaining justice in 
our courts of law simplified, and made com- 
mon-sense-like and economical. We beat 
all creation in going ahead with machine in- 
ventions, but we certainly are in great want 
of an invention to render prormyt justice in 
cases of patext infringement, fo: assuredly 
while we travel by steam and taik with 
lightning, our U. S. Courts, with whom the 
settlement of patent cases is left for adjudica- 
tion, are content to move along slowly and 
grand in the old-fashioned mule-drawn carria 
ges of checks, delays, put-offs, embarrassments, 
and weighty purses. 

We also advocate prompt justice toa defen- 
dant ; let all stand equal before the scales of 
justice. He should have the right to sue 
out a writ of scire facias to repeal a fraudulent 
patent, but then all patent cases should be 
acted upon promptly, so as to cause as little 
expense to both parties as possible. 

There are two reforms which are impera- 
tively demanded in our patent laws, that 
are not embraced in the bill left over by the 
last Congress. One is to return the model, 
as well as two-thirds of the tees of an appli- 
cant who withdraws his claims; the other is 
to afford an easy means to appeal from the 
decision of the Patent Office, and a return of 
the fees to the applicant if he is successful. 

By the present law and regulations of the 
Patent Office, no rejected applicant gets back 
his model ; it is retained in the Patent Office, 
and although it may have cost $200, the ap- 
plicant loses it, or the whole of his fees. Ten 
dollars is enough to pay all the expenses of a 
rejected applicant, and if his model is similar 





to an older one in the Patent Office, what in 
the name of common sense is the use of re- 
taining it? to the applicant it may be of prac- 
tical use ; to the aPtent Office none whatever. 

When the application for a patent is reject- 
ed, the applicant can appeal from the decision 
of the Commissioner to the District Judge of 
the District of Columbia, or to his assistants, 
but he “ must first deposit $25, and pay the 
whole of the expenses, whether the final de- 
cision shall be in his favor or uot.” In all 
common courts of law, the person who stands 








in the way of justice—the one who loses the 
case, pays the expenses, but it is altogether a 
different kind of justice which rules between 
inventors and the Patent Office. We want an 
alteration in the law which will throw the 
expense upon the Patent Office if it loses the 
case,and upon the applicant if he loses the 
case; this we consider even-handed justice. 
We hope that the committees of patents in the 
Senate and House of Representatives will give 
these suggestions their attention. Above all 
evils, however, connected with our patent 
laws, the expensive modes of obtaining deci- 
sions in our U. S. District Courts are the mill 
stones which hang around the necks of inven- 
tors. 
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Manufacture of Iron. 

It has always appeared to us, that in 
many parts ofour country the rich beds of 
iron, coal, and lime, lying so near to one ano- 
ther, afforded advantages for the manufacture 
ofiron of as good a quality, and at as little 
cost, as it can be made in any country in the 
world. One of the most extensive iron ma- 
kers ot Great Britain, while on a visit to this 
country a few years ago, made ita special 
part of his business to travel extensively and 
examine the different iron works in several 
States. The conclusion at which he arrived 
was, that we were perfectly blind to our own 
interests in the mode of conducting the ma- 
king of iron, and that it could be made as 
cheap, if not cheaper, in various places in 
America than in England, if the business was 
well managed. 

It is not for us to point out where the de- 
fect lies, because it is so easy to lose money 
in the m-nufacture of iron, from bad manage- 
ment, thas one maker in the same district in 
England will be making good dividends, 
while his nearest neighbor in the same field 
will be losing money. Our object is principally 
to bring to public notice a very great improve- 
ment which has been made in the manufac- 
ture of iron by Joseph Dixon, Esq., of Jersey 
City. A specimen of plate iron made by the 
new process has been left at our office for in- 
spection by E. L. Norfolk. This plate is per- 
fectly free from flaws, and all those imperfec- 
tions of unequal texture, which belong to 
all the plate wrought iron we have examined. 
We understand that the process is but little 
more expensive (if any), than the present 
modes of making plate iron, and yet so beau- 
tiful and uniform in texture is the surface, that 
it will make a splended plate for the engra- 
ver’s art. 

For boiler iron especially, this improve- 
ment appears to be a grand remedy for defec- 
tive plates, by which so many accidents have 
been caused, two of which with sad results, 
have taken place near this city during the 
present year. In the interior of boiler plates 
there are often times blisters, which sooner or 
later lead to an accident, if not noticed in sea- 
son to prevent the same. We understand 
that no blister nor flaw can possibly exist in 
plates manufactured by the new process.— 
They are therefore much stronger than the 
common ones, for no boiler is stronger than 
the weakest part of it. 

Iron is perhaps the most sensitive of all 
metals; it is affected for good or evil, in its 
manufacture, by very minute impurities and 
inattention. It is our opinion that the iron 
manufacture is far, very far, from having at- 
tained to anything like perfection. We hope 
that as many otf our people who have time, 
opportunity and means, will devote part of 
their attention to experiments for improving 
its manufacture both as it respects quality 
and the reduction of cost. 








Interesting Patent Case-—-Colt’s Pistols. 

Samuel Colt, against Young & Leavit. 

This case has occupied much of the pub- 
lic attention, inasmuch as the speeches of 
counsel were published in some of our daily 
papers. The plaintiff was Samuel Colt, the 
well-know inventor of the fire-arms which 
bear his name, and the defendants were a 
well-known firm in this city. The plaintiff 
prayed tor an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants from infringing his patent. The 
case has been before the court in this city 
more than a single term. The presiding 
Judge Nelson reserved his decision until the 
10th inst., when he gave it against the defen- 
dants and ordered an injunction. 


The defence set up was, that the invention 
claimed in the patent was not new, the main 
point of which is that the breech is revolved 
by drawing the trigger. This combination ot 
the revolving breech with the lock, Judge 
Nelson considered to have been fully substan- 
tiated as belonging to Colt—his invention. 

Colt’s patent was extended for 7 years in 
1849, and has therefore four years to run be- 
fore it expires. Col. Colt himself is now in 
England with a number of American mecha- 
nics, to establish the manufacture of his fire- 
arms there, at the solicitations of the British 
government. 





Materials for Buildipg Houses. 

We have received communications relative 
to building houses—the most economical ma- 
terials toemploy, &c. There is a natural law 
which comes into operation in man ata cer- 
tain age ; that law is self-reliance. It is this 
law which prompts all men to love their own 
fire-sides best, and which causes grief and 
many unpleasant forebodings, when the heart 
is not satisfied because it hath no ingle side it 
can call its own, round which loved and hap- 
py faces sit and sing and call it “ home.” 

A man is relieved of many cares when he 
has a free home and fire-side of his own. It 
would add greatly to the happiness of every 
honest and industrious man if he was lord of 
his own house—the baron ef his own cottage. 
In ard around our cities this is possible to a 
very limited number of our workers. The 
causes which operate against this are the high 
price of buiiding lots and materials for build- 
ing with. Timber is becoming dearer every 
year, and will continue to do so. Bricks are 
high in price, so is iron and stone. Is there 
no other building material which is cheaper 
and which will answer a good purpose? 
There is; Mr. Fowler, of the firm of Fowlers 
& Wells, of this city, with his real practical 
mind, has built a house near Fishkill, on the 
Hudson River, the walls of which are made 
of prepared gravel. The cheapness of the 
material, the unique character and comforts 
of the building have engaged much attention. 
Walls 256 teet in circumference, and 11 feet 
4 inches high, cost seventy-nine dollars to 
put up, and this amounts to as many feet 
as are embraced in a house 45 feet long, 25 
feet wide, and 21 feet high—two stories and 
a-half. The materials of which the walls are 
made are compounded of 8 bushels of slacked 
lime, sixteen bushels of sand, and about sixty 
bushels of fine and coarse gravel. This is 
thoroughly mixed up together in a bed toa 
proper consistency, and laid up in walls with 
standard guide boards, braces, &c., to lay the 
wall solid and straight. This wall has stood 
summer heats and winter frosts well. It is 
plastered inside and out, and is both comforta- 
ble and solid. The inside walls are made of 
studs lathed and plastered, but we only refer 
to the outside wall as being made ofa cheap 
material, which is asserted to stand the wea- 
ther perfectly, and is getting harder and bet- 
ter every day. Messrs. Fowlers & Wells have 
publi: hed a small book entitled * A Home for 
All,” which contains diagrams and a full de- 
scription of the whole method of building such 
a house. We havea strong predilection for 
brown freestone as a building material, but it 
is tar too dear for common houses. Many im- 
provements in brick machines have been 
made within a few years, but the price of 
bricks is still high. Some buildings are now 
being erected in this city of drab colored 
bricks, but we like the red kind better.— 
Every improvement which is made to cheap- 
en the materials for building houses adds 
greatly to the comfort and happiness of the 
people, because many are thereby enabled to 
secure homes for themselves, which otherwise 
they would not be able to do. 





New Invention for Steamships. 

Wm.W. Hubbell attorney and counsellor at 
law, Philadelphia, informs us that he has per- 
fected an invention for a new method of pro- 
pelling steamships, which he states is more 
efficient and constant in its propulsive princi- 
ple than side wheels or propeller screws. He 
has shown it and discussed its merits with 
some able marine engineers, who have agreed 
that for war steamers it will surpass anything 
now on the ocean for speed, constancy of ac- 
tion and invincibility. The rudder and every 





mast may be shot away, yet the ship will not 


be deprived of its speed or management. He 
intends to take out patents in foreign coun- 
tries as well as for home. The improvements 
may be expected to be fully illustrated and 
described in our columns when the inventor 
returns from the south (where he has gone on 
business) , during some part of next month. 
———__—_ CC 
To Competitors for the Prizes. 

Our subscribers will bear in mind that the 
time is fast approaching when the valuable 
prizes offered by us, for the four largest lists 
of mail subscribers, will have to be awarded. 
They are as follows:—A Sitver Prrcuer, 
worth $60; a set of the Iconocraruic Ency- 
cLopEDIA, worth $35; Demrsey’s Macurne- 
RY oF THE NINETEENTH Century, and C. B. 
Stuart’s great work upon the Nava. Dry 
Docxs or THE Unirep States. The winner 
of the first prize can receive the Silver Pitch- 
er or $60—we-are not particular which is 
chosen. Several lists have been forwarded to 
us, and we therefore advise those of our 
friends who are really in earnest, to be expe- 
ditious. We should be sorry to find some hard- 
working zealous subscriber losing his chance 
merely from not sending us in his list of sub- 
scribers early enough ; we therefore hope sin- 
cerely, that no such disagreeable inadvertency 
will occur—but oce~r it must if there be any 
procrastinating, for the prizes will be decided- 
ly awarded at the fixed time. After this no- 
tice no blame can be attached to us. It 
any of our friends allows the occasion to 
pass by it will be his own fault—he will 
have no one to blame but himself. Ne- 
ver mind waiting to get a few more subscri- 
bers—send up your lists with what names you 
have already got, and do not lose your chance, 

Our Canada and Nova Scotia friends are re- 
minded that they are free to compete likewise 
for the valuable prizes above specified. In 
the car~, however, ot subscribers out of the 
States, fifty cents additional to the published 
rates of each yearly suhscriber must be sent 
as we are obliged to pre-pay that amount of 
postage. We hope that they wil! not be be- 
hind-hand in competing. 


SSS 
Changes in the Patent Office. 

During the present year many changes have 
taken place in the Patent Office. Never since 
it was instituted have so many rumors been 
circulated about doings in and connected with 
this department of the government. Three 
Chief-Examiners have resigned within four 
months, and the Commissioner of Patents— 
Mr. Ewbank—within two weeks. The Ex- 
aminers who resigned were Dr. Page, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Cooper. The former 
two were the oldest Chief-Examiners in the 
office, and Mr. Cooper as Assistant and Chief- 
Examiner had been in the office ten years. 
The classes of inventions relating to electrical 
apparatus, weaving, spinning, hydraulics, and 
civil engineering, have now new Chief-Ex- 
aminers. ; 

It is the first instance, we believe, in the 
history of the Patent Office, that a Com- 
missioner has resigned. Since the inaugura- 
tion of General Taylor, the changes of govern- 
ment officers have been exceedingly numerc us. 
With the causes of Mr. Ewbank’s resignation 
we are not specifically informed; we could 
present some of the rumored causes which 
led to it, but this would not be right. S. H. 
Hodge, Esq , is now Commissioner of Patents, 
and all our readers who have persona! busi- 
ness to transact with the Patent Office, should 
address their communications to him as Com- 
missioner of Patents. 





A Large and Smal! Wheel. 

We expect that some of our Pennsylvania 
friends in Muncy, (and none others) will an- 
swer the article in last week’s Scientific Ame- 
rican, and tell how much the smal! wheel 
slides. Let the answer be short; a few lines 
will do it; and those who see through it will! 
no doubt be able to point out an error of an 
important but single short word, in the article 
to which we refer. 


Sa 
Foreign Patents. 
We would again remind our readers that we 


are transacting a very large Patent Agency 
business in all foreign countries. 
of October, the day on which the Patent Law 
Amendment Act went into operation, provi- 
sicnal protection was extended to a number of 


On the first 





cases in which we are acting agents.” 
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Reported Officially for the Scientific American 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issued from the United States Patent Office. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 9, 1852 


Oi Pessses--By Wm. P. Chadwick, of Edgarton, 
Mass : [claim the arrangement of the screw within 
the body or interior of the box, ia combination with 
g2.1d so applying it to one head of the box, and to the 
platea, that, by its revolution in one direction, the 
platen will be drawm towards the said end of the 
box, all substantially as specified, not meaning to 
claim the combination of a screw, platen, and box, 
but intending to limit my claim as described. 






Pxintine Presses—By Joel Densmore, of Bloom- 
ing Valley, Pa.: I claim the combination of the fin- 
gers or grippers for seizing the sheets and holding 
them to the cylinder. and the fingers for throwing 
the sheets off from the cylinder, said fingers or grip- 
pere being attached to shafts arranged longitudinal. 
ly to the cylinder. and attached thereto, and being 
turned to give the necessary movements to the fin- 
gers, by the revolution or vibration of the cylinder, 
through the agency of cranks aad rods, or their equi- 





va ec 
Manne S16NALS—By T. H. Dodge, of Nashua, N 


Hi: I claim placing the lamp oa a movable pedestal 
‘ 2 equivalent. inside the many-sided signal box, 
wud raising and lowering the same from one colored 

ass to another, by means of the cord and pulley, 


r their equivalents, the whole being constructed, 
scranged, and operating in connection with a signal, 
ia the manner and for the purposes, substantially as 
described. 


Tcrsing Jaw Visss—By Abijah Hulbert, of Au- 
gusta, Ga.: Lam aware that the revolving jaw of a 
vise bas been set, and then secured to any desired 
angle with the fixed jaw, and I do not claim the so 
doiag. Bat I claim constructing the jaw ofa revol- 
ving vise, with a flange or projection provided on the 
edge thereof, with a left-handed screw, in which 
meshes a screw, or other equivalent, operating on 
said jaw, in the manner set forth, by which I am en- 
abled both to set and secure the revolving jaw at 
the same time 

SavpLes—By Thos. Mardock, of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
I claim the construction of a saddle with seat at- 
tached to the pommel! and cantle, by lips, as descri- 

rin any equivalent manner, so as to be easily 
vable for the iaspection, and, if need be, alte- 
ration of any part of the saddle 








Tuasxowine Savrries ix Loous—By 8S. C. Men- 
denhali, of Richmond, Ind.: I claim the combina- 
o and arrangement of the spring tuggers, cords, 
and treadles, &c., so that the depression of any one 
of these treadles shail release the triggers on the 
forward movement of the lay, and allow the picker 
staff to actuate the shuttle substantially as set 
forth, 
Iupeovemerr is Haxp Looms—By S. CO. Men- 
deanall, of Richmond, Iod., & Obed and Ezra King. 
of Sulem, Iowa: We claim the combination of a 
nerve, overated by lay, iuclined plane, and its guides 
and adjustable pin, or their equivalents, combined 
and operatiog as described, so that we can operate 
aod vary the number of heddles, substantially as set 
forth 
We are aware that the picker staff has been opera- 
ted by hooks, alternately raised from the shoulders 
oo the picker staff, by pins on a vibrating slide ope- 
rated by grooves in the treadle cam: this we do not 
claim. But weclaim the combination of the incli- 
ned plane on picker staff spring and hooks, for 
2¢ purpose of sliding the hooks, in the manner spe- 
ined 


ae 


Sreerive ScpMaRings Vessets—By L. D. Phil- 
Ll ps, of Michigan City, Ind.: [claim the arrange- 
meatof the seaftof the propeller, so as to pass 
through aud be guided by the tiller, or the equivalent 


thereof, mounted on a universal joint, in order that 
the propeller may be driven by one hand, while the 
vessel is steered in any direction by the other, sub 
stacwiaily as set forth 

Laiso claim the combination of a universal rud- 
der, with a series of keeis arranged on the top, bot- 
tom, aad sides, of the vessel, to aid in steadying her, 
aod to facilitate the steering of her in various di- 


rections, by means of an universal rudder, substan- 
tially as set forth 


Horses Saoe Macuinsry—By Solomon Shetter, 
of Alleghany, Pa.: [ claim the arrangement of shift 
iog dies aod adjustable levers and cams, substantial- 
ly as set forth 


Twisting Toszs For Rovisac—By Harvey Sil- 
ver. of Lowell, Mass.: I claim, first, the construc- 
tioa and use, of tubes for giving counter twist to 
roving, by baving aslot in the side, in such a man- 
ner that the rovicg cac be laid into the tube, with- 
cut the use of a huok, as described. 

Second, the construction, arrangement, and use 
of tubes, for giving countertwist to roving, in such 
a4 manaer that without disengaging the driving ap- 
paratus, the tube cau be so turned on its support, that 
a Look can be passed between the bosses of the rolis 

yugh the revolving tube, te draw the roving into 
the tude, without stopping the parts, as described. 
Fhird, the constraction aod use of tubes for giving 
stertwist toroving, by making them in two parts, 
sto one of which the roving caa be adjusted and 
then dropped into the other, giving it the necessary 
ion to form the twist. 


tary io 


Macnineay von Cumping Meta, Bers —By 
Giles Siocam & M T. Sayles, of Lansingburgh, N.Y.: 
Wedo notclaim the flexible die, nor the combina- 
tion of the permanent and flexibie dies, as they have 
been previously used; bat we claim the peculiar man- 
Operating said dies, as described, viz., by 
means Of pressure rollers, being fixed permanently 
in the frame, and the upper rol ers arranged so as to 
yield to the die, when necessary; the movable bed 
being attached by a cord or chain to a roller, by 
turning whica the bed is drawn between the upper 
rollers and the lower rollers, the upper roller forcing 
or compressing tue flexible die upon the permanent 
die, and bending or crimping the bar, as set forth. 


ber ef 


Cookise Kaxoa—By G. &. G. Spencer, of Boston, 
Mase : Lelaim the combination of 4 heat radiating 
chamber, applied to the rear end, and two draft flues 
applied to each of the four faces at top, bottom, and 
two sides of an elevated oven of a cooking range; 
said combination ef flues causing the smoke and 
other volatile products of combustion to pass irom 





the back of the fiue space under the boiling chamber 
into a flue leading under the rear pet of the oven, 
and transversely across or from side to side of the 
oven, thence up a flue leading against such side of 
the oven, thence down a flue leading against such side 
of the oven, thence into a reservoir flue leading trans- 
versely across, and under and against the bottom of 
the oven, thence upwards into a fiue leading hori- 
zontally and along the other side of the oven, and 
from front to rear of it; thence into and through a 
fiue leading horizontally against such second or oth- 
er side of the oven, thence into a flue leading across 
the top of the oven, and from side to side of it, thence 
into and through another flue leading over and 
against the said top, and in an opposite direction to 
the last-mentioned, and thence into the chimney or 
discharge flue. 


Brick og em i | Henry H. Strawbridge, of 
New Orleans, La., and Daniel Tyson, of Covington, 
La : We claim the roller, in combination with a re- 
ciprocating series of moulds, for the purpose of 
gauging the quantity of clay to be compressed into 
the said moulds, the several parts being arranged and 
operating as described. 

We also claim the method of finishing the surface 
of dry clay bricks in moulds, by first shaving off the 
surplus material, and then smoothing the shaved 
surface, by rubbing it under heavy pressure, while 
confined in the moulds, to prevent it from breaking 
under the operation, as it would do if not so con- 
fined. 


Automatic Fans—By Seth E. Winslow, of Ken- 
sington, Pa.: I claim the mode of operating the fan, 
by means of the rod impinging upon the floor, and 
made to re-act by means of a spring, substantially 
as set forth. 


Gas Burners—By A. H. Wood, of Boston, Maas. : 
Iclaim the use,ina gas burner, of a distributor, 
constructed for the purpose of producing a steady 
jet or flame, and for preventing the blowing and 
waste of gas in the burner. 


Reorprocatine Dix Spike Macuingry—By M. 
Belknap (assignor to M. Belknap & Lyman Kinsley), 
of Canton, Mass.: I do not claim a series of two or 
more griping or holding dies made to rotate around 
one common axis or shaft; nordoI claim reeipro- 
cafing dies, each provided with its own griping die ; 
but I claim combining the two reciprocating bed dies 
(affixed to a carriage having a horizontal movement, 
as stated) with the griping lever, as the upper die 
for both, so as to operate therewith, substantially as 
described. 

DESIGNS. 


PakLor Stove—By Washburn Race (assignor to 
H. C. Bilsby, W. Race & Birdsill Holly), of Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. 

PEDESTAL AND CoLumMN—By Thos. Law (assignor 
to Levi Chapman), of New York City. 

ParLor Stove—ByS H. Sailor (assignor to J. G. 
Abbott & Archiles Lawrence), of Philadelphia. 

Cannon Stove—By 8, H. Sailor (assignor to Jas. 
G. Abbott & A. Lawrence), of Philadelphia. 

Srove—ByS H. Sailor (assignor to J. G. Abbott & 
A. Lawrence) , of Philadelphia. 

Stove PLatges—By 8.H. Sailor (assignor to J. G. 
Abbott & A. Lawrence), of Philadelphia 








Recent Foreign Inventions. 

Parntinc.—Wm. Fregoot ot Manchester, 
Eng., patentee. To produce a plain, white, 
polished surface, the patentee takes carbonate 
of lead or zinc white, which he grinds up 
with turpentine and partially dries, and then 
mixes with copal varnish. This compound is 
then laid on the surface to be covered un- 
til the requisite number of coatings have 
been given; in each successive coating the 
varnish should be increased. When dry, the 
surface is rubbed smooth with pumice dust 
or rotten stone. 

For coachmakers’ work much time will 
be saved by mixing the different colors re- 
quired (ground up with the turpentine) with 
the white body varnish above described, a 
fewer number of coatings will be required 
than when the varnish is laid on over paint, 
as is now the case. 

Ornamental devices, such as scrolls, flowers, 
&c., may be produced on polished surfaces 
obtained as above, by cutting out the orna- 
ment paper and pinning it on the surface, 
and then stippling over the whole with any 
suitable paint by which a dead ground can be 
produced. When the stippling is dry and the 
paper removed, the ornament will be left in 
high and bright relief. Another method con- 
sists in painting the ornament with a solution 
of sugar starch, gelatine, or gum, then stip- 
pling over the whole surface, and when dry 
washing with water, by which that portion 
of the stippling by which the ornament is 
covered will be removed, together with the 
gum, starch, or sugar used in stippling it out, 
and the ornament will be left in bright relief. 

Stzet.—Wm. W. Collins, London, paten- 
tee.—The puddling furnace is to be charged 
with 4 cwt. of grey pig iron and a large pro- 
portionate quantity of silicate of iron or other 
metallic oxide. The first stage of the boiling 
in furnace is conducted as usual, except that 
the mass is not raked nor stirred. After the 
boiling has continued 30 minutes, the mass 
will exhibit a tendency to rise, and the pud- 
dler must then begin to work vigorously until 
the iron is ready for the balling and putting 
through the squeezers. The product of the 
above is a fine, close-grained iron, which 
possesses the property of combining readily 
with carbon. 

To convert the finished bar into steel they 





are placed into crucibles without previous ce- 
mentation, together with pounded charcoal, 
and melted therewith. 

Turxry Rep Coror.—John Mercer and 
John Greenwood, patentees.—This patent is 
simply tor wetting pieces of cotton by a pad- 
ding machine before it is passed through the 
oil solution. We believe there are no Turkey 
reds dyed in the United States, but the time 
will come when this beautitul color will be 
dyed here as well as it is in England or Swit- 
zerland. It will interest some of our readers 
who are practical chemists in our calico print- 
works, to know that the patentees run their 
cloth through the olive oil bath, heated to 
near the boiling point, then press it between 
rollers and dry in a store-room at 180° Fah., 
after which it is next passed through an alka- 
line solution of pear] ash and soda, then wash- 
ed, dried, and is prepared for the sumac or 
galls, prior to getting the alum, which is the 
mordant preparatory to dyeing in the mad- 
der bath. 





The Caloric Steamship. 

The “ New York Daily Times” of last Fri- 
day contains an article on the caloric steam- 
ship, and states that it wil! soon be ready 
for trial. It is only intended, it seems, for 
carrying freight, and is not expected to make 
the passage ir less than 14 or 15 days, be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. Well, after 
all, we are not to have a fair trial of superio- 
rity, so as to enable us to judge of its economy 
in running with the regular mail steamers. 
It is asserted that it will use less fuel, and be 
far more economical than a steamship. It 
must be understood that it uses heated air in 
place of steam as a propelling torce. We have 
seen articles in the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” 
and in many other papers, holding forth the 
great advantages and economy in employing 
heated air as a substitute for steam, but we 
have not read a solitary statement how this 
was to be done upon philosophical! principles. 
Some have got the idea from the name of an 
apparatus connected with the air engine, 
named a “ regenerator,” that no heat will be 
lost, that the same heated air will be used by 
some hocus pocus process over and over again 
to drive the engine without extra combustion, 
It is just about as scientifie thus to talk of 
using heated air as to expect water to run 
down hill to drive one water wheel, and then 
up another to leap down a second fall to 
drive a second wheel. Steam is more econo- 
mical than heated air, but great improvements 
have yet to be made in the construction of 
furnaces of boilers and the economizing ot the 
heat to prevent so much of it passing away 
up the smoke pipe. 





The Beardslee Planing Machine Case. 

The Planing Machine controversy, which 
has been so long pending between Wilson and 
Gibson, complainants, and George W. Beards- 
lee, defendant, and in relation to which a mass 
of testimony (some 400 printed pages) has 
been taken, before a United States Judge, has 
finally been adjusted, the testimony adduced 
by the defendants being so conclusive that the 
application for an injunction to restrain the 
use of Beardslee’s machines has been aban- 
doned. Mr. Wilson has also stipulated and 
agreed to let Beardslee’s machines run forever 
unmolested. 














Patents in England- 

No less than 146 patents were entered on 
the Istday of last month (October,) under 
the provisional protection of the new English 
Patert Law. The London Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine says, our patent fees should be reduced 
for foreigners to the same as for our own citi- 
zens. Our fees to foreigners are no higher than 
those they pay in their own countries. We 
are not prepared to advocate a reduction of 
those fees at present. ; 


>< 


Illustrated Newspaper. 

P. T. Barnum and H. D. Beach have asso- 
ciated themselves together with a cash capi- 
tal of $40,000 for the purpose of publishing 
an illustrated newspaper. The well-known 
energy of Barnum, added to the experience 
of Mr. Beach will, we have no doubt, bring 
forth the most magnificent pictorial ever at- 
tempted in this country. The paper is to 
commence about the first of January. We 
wonder where Barnum will turn up next. 








Suspension Bridges. 

The subject of oscillations in chains suspen- 
ded at two points, has recently been discussed 
in a paper by J. H. Rohrs, published in the 
Philosophical Magazine. The object is to 
explain the causes of fracture in suspension 
bridges arising from the tramping of troops, 
gusts of wind, etc. The following are the 
principal conclusions arrived at :— 

1st. That if the tension at the ends of the 
chain where it is suspended be kept constant 
by allowing play at those points, the varia- 
tion of tension due to vibration at any other 
point of the chain will be but small. 

2nd. That it the chain be tied at the points 
of suspension so that it can have no motion 
there, a slight extent of vibration will pro- 
duce comparatively a great increase of ten- 
sion. 

3d. That periodic forces, such as may be 
taken, for instance, to represent the effect of 
tramping in time of troops moving across the 
bridge, are dangerous in the extreme, as if 
they happen to coincide in period with any 
of the possible types of vibration, the extent 
of vibration will increase continuously, till it 
ceases to be represented approximately by a 
linear or even an equation of the second or- 
der ; in this case, the chain will be divided by 
nodal points where there is no vertical mo- 
tion 

4th. That the mere transit without tramp- 
ing, of ordinary loads at an ordinary pace 
would not cause sensible vibration in a bridge 
of wide span; but that terms not periodic 
might be introduced by the variable pressure 
of wind sweeping in rapid gusts along the 
platform. 

——<—<S 
The Cotton Crop. 

The Savannah Courier of the 27th inst., 
says :—“ During the recent Agricultural Fair 
in Macon, we conversed with hundreds of 
planters in regard to the prospects and 
probable extent of the cotton crop. Their 
opinions varied according to locality, and 
the influence of seasons and storms. In 
sections the yield will unquestionably be 
short, while in others it will be nearly dou- 
ble that of last year. One planter from Put- 
nam, for instance informed us that he last 
year made 70 bales. This year he has alrea- 
dy saved 120 bales, and has a prospect of 50 
bales more. He stated however, that his 
was an extraordinary crop, and that his neigh- 
bors were not doing so well. Nearly every 
man we spoke with expected to do as well as 
last year, while three fourths said they were 
making more. From these conversations we 
have arrived at the conclusion that the cry of 
“short crop’’ in Georgia is likely to prove a 
delusion. If we are not greatly mistaken, the 
receipts at ports will show an increase ot 
50,000 bales over those of last year. 





The Pry Dock at Chicago is finished. It 
is situated between Van Buren and Harrison 
streets,on the west side, near Scammon and 
Haven’s oil mill. Itis built at right angles 
to the river, a very substantial lock similar 
to a canal lock opening into it. Length 236 
feet—width 56 feet at the top and 37 feet at 
the bottom—depth of water above the blocks 
84 feet—and it has a capacity sufficient to ad- 
mit and repair the largest sized sail vessels 
and propellers upon the lake. The dock is 
emptied by an engine of twenty horse-power, 
attached to a lifting water-wheel capable ot 
throwing out 850 cubic feet of water per mi- 
nute. The whole of the machinery is exceed- 
ingly simple. The dock was emptied on 
Tuesday in 2 3-4 hours, and can be filled in 


3-4 of an hour. 
——S— 


Rewards to one Inventor. 

We see in the list of awards at the exhibi- 
tion of the Southern Central Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the State Mechanical Institute, 
Georgia, held on the 22nd of last month, that 
our friend, A. D. Brown, of Opelika, Ga., was 
awarded three prizes, one asilver cup for the 
best cotton press; a silver cup for the best 
horse power, and a silver cup tor the best 
bookbinders’ presses. 





A solution ot shellac (which can be made 
by dissolving the shellac in aleohol) applied 
to joints affected-with rheumatism, it is said 
will allay the acute pain and afford prompt 





relief. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0., of N. J.—We have given our opinion on the 
same subject ina recent number of the Scientific 
American. 

8. C., of Texas.—We have seen a rotary wheel 
driven by electricity of nearly the same features as 
yours, and which was applicable to the propulsion 
of vessels, but itis not a practicable engine, in 
comparison with steam. We advise you not to go 
into avy expense in making an engine. 

T. J. C., of Ohio.—There is no machine in use for 
the purposes stated, viz, engineering and surveying. 
A number of instruments are used. 

©. F., of N. ¥.—Your’s just came to hand while 
about ready for the press. 

H. H., of Va.- You will see a notice of Ericsson’s 
engine in another column. Your plan is not like 
his, but we must know more about it before we can 
say whether it is or is not patentable. 

W. D. E., of Miss.—We have seen models of such 
plows as you mention, and presume they are in 
use in some sections. If you wish your’s examined, 
please to send a model or sketch and description. 

L. B. F., of Mass.—The principle of your inven- 
tion is substantially the same as Paine’s Patent, and 
no patent can be obtained for it. The mode you 
have adopted for securing the window is not the 
same as Paine’s, but yours possesses no advantages 
over his, and so long as the ventilating principle is 
the same, we cannot advise you to make an applica- 
tion. The amount sent for subscriptions has been 
employed for that purpose. 

H. 8. W., of Ohio.—There is nothing new or use- 
ful in your alleged improvement in the steam en- 
gine Your’s and kindred devices haye been known 
and have passed out of use. 

J. W. A, R. M., of Canada.—It is utteriy out of the 
question for us to think of republishing our first 
volumes. Many of the engravings are not in our 
possession, and it would require much time and 
labor to do justice to the work, more time than we 
could appropriate outside of our ordinary duties. 


E. B, of N. Y.—Your arrangement is slightly 
different from anything we have ever before seen, 
and we think it involves a limited amount of novel- 
ty. 

M. & E., of N. ¥.—Your model was received 
with ten dollars on the 10th inst. We will proceed 
with your business in its turn, which will be about 
ten days hence. 

G. W., 2nd, of O—One dollar received. All right. 

J. J. J., of Pa—Your’s will receive attention 
The question had nothing to do with momentum, 
merely the revolution, as we stated, if the small 
wheel slides over its surface in every revolution, 
how much will it slide to make it describe a line as 
long as the large wheels. 


A. J. of Ohio.—Gun barrels are browned by mix- 
ing up some nitric acid and water, and dissolving 
some copperas in it, and then apply it tothe gun 
barrel with a cloth, merely moistening it, and then 
let it stand two days, when it will be coated with 
rust, brush this off with a wire brush, and do the 
same work over again, after which wash with warm 
water, then oil it and finish. The acid solution 
must be weak. Razors are etched by covering them 
with a varnish of beeswax and pitch, then removing 
the parts which you wish to etch, with an instru- 
ment, and biting in the metal with a weak acid, such 
as nitric mixed with water. 

W. M, M., of Ill.—In a short time we will publish 
a series of articleson Artesian Wells. They are all 
supplied by rains, and this is what the Scriptures 
mean when they say, “the hills are watered from 
his chambers,’’—chambers of heaven, When rains 
cease, springs cease to flow. 

H. Van D., of N. ¥.—We think it will be extreme- 
ly difficult for you to get a patent for a mode of clo- 
sing the buckets so as to give them any degree of 
aperture, itis described in Haviland & Tuttle’s speci- 
fication. 

8. & K., of .—We have taken some pains to 
examine your letter, and have searched for informa- 
tion so that we might be able to give you as correct 
an answer as possible; we believe your plan is patent 
table; so far as we have been able to judge, itis a 
new and usefulinvention. It is our opinion that ve- 
ry few pockets are picked in our cities except in large 
crowds. 

W. F.S., of Aia.—You may employ a plate of cop- 
per and zinc, alternately, with a division between 
each pair, and amalgamate the zinc plates with 
quicksilver. Use a solution of the sulphate of soda 
in the battery. There is no patent on this battery, 
nor on any of those in common use. 

A. M., of N H.—Steel is a combination of iron 
and carbon in certain proportions. 

A. .R., of Ala.—The art of stereotype printing is 
the invention of Lord Stanhope. 





R. F., of Ga.—The carpets from England, called 
Kidderminster, derived their name from being origi- 
nally made at tnat place, but they are now mostly 
made in Kilmarnock, in Scotland. 

A. M.N., of Me.—The Toledo swords are celebra- 
ted for the excellence of the steel. 





, Bangor, Me.—Our correspondent at this 
place, who inquires about Wood’s Pump, fails to sign 
his name to his letter, therefore we are unable to re- 
ply by letter. We can find no auch patent ; per- 
haps you had better write to the Commissioner o 
Patents ; he would answer your inquiries under the 
circumstances. 

P. B. 8.,of Baltimore.—Your invention is quite a 
different thing from what we supposed it to be from 
your former description. It is not, in our judgment, 
practicable, and we advise you to abandon it. 





Money received on account of Patent Office busi- 
ness for the week ending Saturday. Nov. 13 :— 
H. R., of , $26 ; W. T., of N. ¥., $40; M.R,, 
of Me., $35 ; J. M., of Pa., $55; E P.R.,of N. Y., 
$350; A. H. & Co., of Pa., $222; M.& E, of N.Y, 
$40; O. W., of N. ¥., $10; L. N. L., of Mass., $20; 
H. M. & Co, of Mass., $30; T. A., of N. Y., $20; H. 
B, of N. Y., $20; BR. & 8. of N. J., $25; A.W., o 
° of N. ¥,, 
, $55; W. 


Ct, $30; J.B. K.. of Ga, $50; H. Jr., 
; J.G. P.,of R 1, $20; 8. J.P, of Ct 
E. H., of N. Y., $20; 8. & D., of N. H., $30. 
Specifications and drawings belonging to parties 
with the following initials have been forwarded to 
the Patent Office during the week ending Saturday, 


Nov. 13: 


8.J.P., of Ct.; C & K., of Pa.; J. M., of Pa.; 
N.L., of Mass.; H. G., Jr., of N. Y.; E. N. B., of 
1.; 8. & D., of N. H. 





L. 
L. 





A Chapter of Suggestions, &c. 

CurapP Postaex.—The postage on the Scientific 
American, to subscribers residing within the State 
of New York, will be but 13 cts. perannum hence- 
forth, instead of 13 cents per quarter as former- 
ly, and will be delivered at the most remote parts 
of the United States for 26 cts. per annum, where- 
as the postage formerly demanded at distant offi- 
ces was $1,20 perannum. The saving produced by 
the reduction of newspaper postage under the new 
statute, is no inconsiderable item, and many who 
could not afford to subscribe for the Scientific 
American, under the old law, can now withstand 
the expense. 


Prizss—Our subscribers will please to consider the 
great inducement offered to clubs, and to keep in 
mind the valuable prizes offered for the four larg- 
est lists of mail subscribers. 


Back NumBERS AND VoLumMES—In reply to many 
interrogatories as to what back numbers and vo- 
lumes of the Scientific American can be furnished, 
we make the following statement:—Of Volumes 
1, 2 and 8—none. Of Volume 4, about 20 Nos., 
price 50 cts. Of Volume 5, all but four numbers, 
price, in sheets,$1. Of Volume 6, all; price in 
sheets, $2; bound, $2,75 Of Vol. 7, all; price in 
sheets, $2; bound, $2,75. 


Patent Ciraims—Persons desiring the claims of 
any invention which has been patented within 
fourteen years, can obtain a copy by addressing 
a letter to this office—stating the name of the pa 
tentee, and enclosing one dollar as fee for copying 

Patent Laws, aNp Guipge To InvenTors.—We 
publish, and have for sale, the Patent Laws of the 
United States. The pamphlet contains not only 
the laws but all information touching the rules 
and regulation of the Patent Office. Price 121-2 
cts. per copy. 

Foreign SusscriseRs—Our Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia patrons are solicited to compete with our citi- 
zens for the valuable prizes offered on the present 
Volume. [It is important that all who reside out 
of the States should remember to send fifty cents 
additional to the published rates for each yearly 
subscriber; that amount we are obliged to pre-pay 
on postage.) 

INFALLIBLE RuLE—Itis an established rule of this 
office to stop sending the paper when the time for 
which it was pre-paid has expired, and the pub- 
lishers will not deviate from that standing rule in 
any instance. 

Reoxgrpts—When morey is paid at the office for sub- 
scriptions, a receipt for it will always be given, but 
when subscribers remit their money by mail, they 
may consider the arrival of the first paper a bona- 
fide acknowledgment of ihe receipt of the funds. 


Give INTELLIGIBLE DirgcTions—We often receive 
letters with money enclosed, requesting the paper 
sent for the amount of the enclosure, but no name 
of State given, and often with the name of the post 
office also omitted, Persons should be careful to 
write their names plainly when they addres pub- 
lishers, and to name the post office at which they 
wish to receive their paper, and the State in which 
the post office is located. 


To ConresPoxpENTs—Condense your ideas into as 
brief space as possible, and write them out legibly, 
always remembering to add your name to the com- 
munication. Anonymous letters receive no at- 
tention at this office. If you have questions to 
ask, do it in as few words as possible, and if you 
have some invention to describe, come right to the 

at the com ent of your letter, and 
not fill up the best part of your sheet in making 
apologies for having the presumption to address 
us. We are always willing to impart information 
if we have the kind solicited. 

PatsnTges—Remember we are always willing to ex- 
ecute and publish engravings of your inventions, 
provided they are on interesting subjects, and have 
never appeared in any other publication. No en- 
gravings are inserted in our columns that have ap- 
peared in any other journal in this country, and 
we must be permitted to have the engraving exe- 
cuted to suit our own columnsin size and style. 
Barely the expense of the engraving is charged by 
us,and the wood-cuts may be claimed by the in- 
ventor, and subsequently used to advantage in oth- 
er journals. 


— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms of Advertising. 





4 lines, for each insertion, - - 60cts. 
8 “ “ “ t. _ $1,00 
am = “ ° - $1,50 
16 “ “ és a $2,00 


Advertisements exceeding 16 lines cannot be ad- 
mitted; neither can engravings be inserted in the 
advertising columns at any price. 

0 Alladvertisements must be paid for before in- 
sorting. 


American and Foreign Paten 


Agency 

[areneant TO INVENTORS..---The under- 

signed having for several years been extensively 
engaged in procuring Letters Patent for new mecha- 
nical and chemical inventions, offer their services 
to inventors upon the most reasonable terms. All 
business entrusted to their charge is strictly confi- 
dential. Private consultations are held with inven- 
tors at their office from 9 A. M., until 4P. M. In- 
ventors, however, need not incur the expense of at- 
tending in person, as the preliminaries can all be ar- 
ranged by letter. Models can be sent with safety by 
express or any other convenient medium. They 
should not be over 1 foot square in size, if possible 

Having Agents located in the chief cities of Eu- 
rope, our facilities for obtaining Foreign Patents are 
unequalled. This branch of our business receives the 
especial attention of one of the members of the firm, 
who is prepared to advise with inventors and manu- 
facturers at all times, relating to Foreign Patents. 

MUNN & OO., Scientific American Office, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 





QTEHM ENGINES FOR SALE—We offer for 
7 sale two Engines and Boilers, as follows: one 8 
horse, horizontal, cylinder7 inches bore, 16 inch 
stroke, on a cast-iron bed, fly wheel, driving pulley, 

vernor, pump, pipes, etc.; has never been used. 

he Boiler has been used by the maker about one 
year. It is cylinder, horizontal, 16 feet long, 30 
inch diameter, has a steam chamber, try-cocks, 
check and safety valves: price, $600. 

One7 horse Horizontal Engine, 6 inch bore, 16 
inch stroke, cast-iron bed-plate, driving pulley, ete 
Boiler horizontal, tubular, and has everything com- 
plete for putting it in operation. The engine is new, 
the boiler has been used, but is in good order. Price 
$500. They are rare bargains, and will give satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser, being much Jess than new ones 
can be obtained. Address MUNN & OO. 





ATENT EXCELSIOR STRAW, HAY, AND 
CORNSTALK CUTTER—Premiums awarded at 
the following Fairs :—Pennsylvania Agriculturai So- 
ciety, Lancaster, Pa.; New York State (Agricultural 
Society, Utica, N. ¥Y.: Rhode Island Ag. 8o, Provi- 
deace, R. I.; Georgia Ag. So., Macon. Ga ; South 
Carolina Ag. So., Charleston,8. ©. ; Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Provincial Agricultural As 
sociation, of Toronto, Canada West. Having in- 
creased our facilities for manufacturing, we shal 
hereafter be able to execute ail orders promptly. 
E. T. TAYLOR THOMAS & CC., 


104* 125 Pearl st , N. Y. 





ACHINISTS’ & MANUFACTURERS’ Tools. 
0.8SNOW & CO., Union Works, Meriden, Ct. 
Having increased their facilities for manufacturing 
Lathes, Planers, &c., have now on hand, finished and 
finishing off, Slide Lathes, a variety of sizes and 
lengths, at prices varying from $125 to $800, accord- 
ing to size and finish; also Hand and Power Planers 
for iron, 2, 3 1-2, 6, and 10 feet beds; also Milling 
Machines, Hand Lathes with or without iron beds, 
comprising six different sizes, all of the most appro- 
ved construction and warranted of the best quality 
of work. 9 7* 


Baa SELF-CENTERING LATHE—-The 
best in America for Chair Stuff. Wagon Thiils, 
Rake, Fork, Hoe, and Broom Handles. Persons wish- 
ing this Lathe, warranted to do twice the work of 
any other lathe, by applying toL. A. SPALDING, 
Lockport, N. Y., can be supplied. The following 
certiticate of Birge & Brother, extensive chair manv- 
facturers, at Troy, N. Y., is to the poiat :— 

“ After making a perfect and thorough trial of 
Bailey's Self-Centering and Self- Adjusting Lathe, we 
can cheerfully recommend it as in every way caicu- 
lated to pecform ite work in the best manser—as it 
is the best Lathe we have ever used in eur manu- 
factory ; and having used many different kinds, we 
feel safe in asserting that itis probably the best ma- 
chine of the kind inuse. BIRGE & BROTHER, 
Francis Miller, Lucius Foot, Turners for Bb, & B.” 
83m 





caper ad any size made to order, warran- 
ted ; also Wise’s complete work on Aeronantics ; 
price $2, sent postage free to any part of the United 
States. A25 feet Balloon on hand. Orders puncta- 
ally atte.ded to. Address JOHN WISE, Aeronaut, 
Lancaster, Pa. 6 6* 





EARDSLEE’S PATENT PLANING MA- 
chine, for Planing, Tonguing and Grooving 
Boards and Piank.—This recently patented machine 
is now in successful operation at the Machine shop 
and Foundry of Messrs. F. & T. Townsend, Albany 
N. Y.; where it can be seen. It prodaces work supe- 
rior to any mode of planing before known. The 
oumber of plank or boards fed into it is the only 
limit to the amount it will plane. For rights to this 
machine apply to the patentee at the abovenamed 
foundry—or at his residence No. 764 Broadway; Al- 


bany. GEO. W. BEARDSLEE 23tf 
NV ACHINERY.—S. C. HILLS, No. 12 Piatt-st. N 
Y. dealer in Steam Engines, Boilers, Iron Pla- 
ners, Lathes, Universal Chucks, Drilis; Kase’s, Vou 
Schmidt's and other Pumps; Johnson's Shingle Ma- 
chines; Wcodworth’s, Daniel's and Law's Planing 
machines; Dick’s Presses, Punches and Shears; Mor- 
ticing and Tennoning machines; Belting; machinery 
oil, Beal’s patent Cob and Corn mills; Burr mill and 
Grindstones; Lead and Iron Pipe &e. Letters to be 
noticed must be post-paid. itf 











LACK LEAD CRUCIBLES; and all kinds of 
melting pots, of superior quality, made to order 
and warranted equal to any of the kind made in the 
United States, by D. H. PURINTON, Somerset, Mass 
All orders promptly fulfilled. 210¢ 


EONARD’S MACHINERY DEPOT, 109 

Pearl]-st. and 60 Beaver, N. Y.—Leather Banding 
Manufactory, N. Y.—Machinists’s Toole, a large as- 
sortment from the ‘‘ Lowell Machine Shop,” and oth- 
er celebrated makers. Also a general supply of me- 
chanics’ and manufacturers’ articles, and a superior 
quality of oak-tanyned Leather Beitin 

7tf P. A. LEONARD 











ATENT CAR AXLE LATHE—I am now ma- 

nufacturing, and have for sale, the above lathes ; 
weight, 5,500 lbs., price $600. I have also for sale my 
patent engine screw lathe, for turning and chuckin 
tapers, cutting screws and all kinds of common job 
work, weight 1500 lbs., price $225. The above lathe 
warranted to give good satisfaction. J.D. WHITE, 
Hartford, Ct. 89 26 





| ote &e. &c.—American Atomic Drier 
Graining Colors, Anti-friction Paste, Gold Sise, 
Zinc Drier, and Stove Polish. 
QUARTERMAN & 8ON, 114 John st., 
ltf Painters and Chemists 





ATHES FOR BROOM HANDLES, Kic.—We 

continue to sell Alcott’s Concentric Lathe, which 

is adapted to turning Windsor Chair Legs, Pillars, 

Rods and Rounds; Hoe Handles, Fork Handles and 
Broom Handles. 

This Lathe is capable of turning under two inches 





ALMETTO IRON WORKS FOR SALE—The 

proprietors being desirous to close their business, 
offer for sale their Establishment, with the entire 
stock of Tools, Patterns, and Materials. A fine op- 
portunity is now offered to capitalists and others in- 
terested, to secure an admirable business stand. Ap- 
ply at the Iron Works, Pinckney street, or by letter 
to WM. 8. HENEREY, Charleston, 8 C. 94* 





HINGLES, SHINGLES, SHINGLES—WooD’s 
latest improvement in Shingle Machines is be- 
coming more generally used than any other ever in- 
vented, and is unquestionably the best machine now 
in use; it produces shingles from all kinds of tim- 
ber in a very perfect and rapid manner. Machines 
and rights for sale. Apply to JAMES D. JOHNSON, 
Bridgeport, Ct. otf 





B. HUTCHINSON’S PATENT STAVE Cut 
e ting Machines, the best in use, and applicable 
alike to thick or thin staves; also his Head Cuttiag 
and Turning, and Stave Jointing Machines. 
For me ‘ines or territorial rights, apply to C B. 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. otf 





XHIBITION OF WORKS OF AMERICAN 

Industry at Washington City.—The first exhibi 
tion of the Metropolitau Mechanics’ Institute will 
be opened on Thursday, the 2th of February, 1853, 
in the new and splendid hall of the east wing of the 
Patent Office, one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent rooms in the United States, being 275 feet long 
by 70 feet wide. To this exhibition the manufactu- 
rers, mechanics, artists, and inventors, from all por- 
tions of the Union, are cordially invited to contri- 
bute. The hall will be opened for the reception of 
goods on Monday, tha 14th of February, and the ex- 
hibition wlll positively close on or before Thursday 
night, March 17. Circulars, containing detailed in- 
structions, will be forwarded and any further infor- 
mation given, on application (post-paid) to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Charles F. Stansbury, to whom 
all communications on the business of the Institute 


should be addressed 
es TROY IRON BRIDGE CO. are prepared 
to erect Iron Bridges or Roofs, or any kind of 
bearing trusses, girders, or beams, to span one thou- 
sand feet or under, of any required strength, in any 
part of the country. Their bridges will be subject- 
ed to severe tests, and can be built for about the 
price of good wooden ones. Address BLANCHARD 
& TELOUR, Troy, N. ¥. 7 20 











LAUGHTER & PERRY’S IMPROVED COR- 
DAGE MACHINE—The Patent Right to this va- 
luable machine, for New York, the New England 
and Southern States, are forsale. Machines in ope- 
ration can be seen at Todd, MacLay & Oo.’s, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Olark’s Mills, Oneida Co., N. ¥., W.A. 


Richardson’s, Louisville, Ky.,and at the subscribers’ 
ee Va. Address F.& J. W. ae 


pweses STAMPS.—Post Office Stamps, of the 
denomination of 1,3, or 12 cents, may be had at 
par by addressing MUNN & CO., Scientific Ameri- 
can Office. 





A B. ELY, Counsellor at Law, 46 Washington 
@ st., 





Boston, will give particular attention to 
Patent Oases, Refers io Mann & 00, Solentife 
American. 18tf 


di ter, with only the trouble of changing the dies 
and pattern to the size required. It will turn smooth 
over swells or depressions of 3-4 to the inch and 
work as smoothly as on a straight line—and does 
excellent work. Sold without frames for the low 
price of $25—boxed and shipped with directions for 
setting up. Address (post.paid) MUNN & CO. 
At this Office 





RAWING BOARDS—Patent ; 23 by 29 inch- 
es,with extensive Scales and Sheet Fastener. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application; $10 for 
Board and T Rule. Sent by Express. Address, past- 
paid, CHAMBERLIN & OO., Pittsfield, Mass. 50tf 





ALES & GRAY (Successors to TRACY & 

FALES), RAILROAD CAR MANUFACTU- 
RERS—Grove Works, Hartford, Connecticut. Pas- 
senger, freight, and all other descriptions of railroad 
cars and locomotive tenders made to order promptly. 


t 








MPORTANT TO SOAP M iKERS—Letters 
Patent of the United States having been issued 
to Wm. McCord on the 27th of July, fora vaiuable 
improvement in Soap, all manufacturers, venders, 
and users are hereby cautioned againsi the uee of 
Kaolin, or other equivalent aluminove minerals 
combined with ammonia, as they will, by so doing, 
infringe this patent, and subject themseives to 
secution. All the necessary fixtures for making 2000 
lbs. per day, will cost not to exceed $75; two per- 
sons only required to attend the manufacture, 
Rights to manufacture this the most valuabie soap, 
are offered for sale on reasonable terms. Apply to 
WM. McQORD, 141 Sullivan st., N.Y 47tf 


pros 





OGAN VAIL & CO., No.9 Gold street, New 
York, agents for George Vail & Co., Speedwell 
tron Works, have constantly on hand Saw Mil) and 
Grist Mill Irons, Press Screws, Begardus’ Horse- 
Powers, and will take orders of Machinery of eny 
kind, of irom and brass; Portable Saw-mills and 
Steam Engines, Saw Gummers of approved and cheap 
kind, &c. Gearing, Shafting, large and small, cast 


or of wrought iron. ll ly 
|. pd HAVEN MANUFACTURING COM- 

pany, Tool Builders, New Haven, Conn., (suc- 
cessors to Scranton & Parshley) have now on hand 
$25,000 worth of Machinist’s Tools, consisting of 
wer planers, to plane from 5 to 12 feet; slide lathes 
from 6 to 18 feet long; 3 size hand lathes, with or 
without shears; counter shafts, to fit all sizes and 
kinds of universal chuck gear cutting engines ; drill 
resses, index plates, bolt cutters, and 3 size slide 
rests. The Co arealso manufacturing steam engines. 
All of the above tools are of the best quality, and are 
for sale at 25 per cent. less than any other tools in 
the market. Outs and list of prices can be had by 
addressing as above, post-paid. Warehouse No 1! 
_ st., New York, 8. 0. HILLS, Agent N. H -_—e 
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Guane ss a Manure. 

We learn by that excellert monthly peri- 
odical,“ The American Farmer,’ (Baltimore) , 
that guano is doing wonders for some poor 
lands. Qne case is related of the Hon. James 
Pearce, who first applied guano in 1845, at the 
rate of 550 lbs. to the acre of very poor land. 
It was applied as a top dressing mixed with 
plaster, fora crop of wheat; the wheat was 
doubled in quantity, and fine clover succeeded 
it, and the effects were apparent in two other 
crops afterwards. There are many different 
opinions among our farmers respecting the 
value of guano as a manure. Some assert, 
that it does not produce results of a satisfacto- 
ry character, according to its price, and that 
“ it is all worn out in the first crop.” Guano, 
like all other manures of an animal character, 
should be plowed into the soil, or laid in the 
hills or rows of crops that afe planted and not 
sown. It is perhaps the best general manure 
in the world, and there are good and bad kinds 
of it, and farmers should know this. John- 
ston states, that of two kinds examined by 
him, taken from one box, one contained eight 
per cent. of sand, and the other only two per 
cent. Some kinds of guano only contain seven 
per cent of ammonia, while other parcels con- 
tain 25 per cent. Dr. Ure gives the tol- 
lowing as the average result of his analyses 


of genuine guano. Organic matter capable of 


| affording eight to seventeen per cent. of am- 


monia in the soil, fifty per cent.; water ele- 
ven; phosphate of lime, twenty-five ; :phos- 
phate of magnesia, thirteen ; sandy matter, one 
per cent.—making the one hundred parts. But 
very little guano is as rich as this in organic 
matter containing nitrogen. Inthe produc- 
tion of turnips, it has been*found that land, 
top-dressed with guano, at the rate ot 3 cwt. 
per acre, produced 23 tons 8 cwt. of Swedish 
turnips (ruta baga) , while 20 tons of farm-yard 
manure, to the acre, only produced 18 tons 11 
ewt. of turnips. An acre of land tor potatoes 
was dressed with 5 ewt.of guano, and it yielded 
18 tons 9 cwt. of potatoes ; this was near Pais- 
ley, Scotland. An acre of wheat dressed with 
one cwt. of guano, yielded 48 bushels; and 3 
cwt. of guano to the acre produced 64 bushels 
of barley. This is related on the authority of 
Prot. Johnston. There can be no doubt of the 
good qualities of guano asa manure, and on 
poor soil, or soil worn out by successive crops 
without manuring, some powerful fertilizer 
must be employed to redeem the soil from 
barrenness to fertility ; guano appears to be 
the manure best adapted for this, but, at the 
same time itis best tor farmers in the interior 
of our country, to conduct their system on the 
principle of making their own fertilizers, and 
obtaining them at as low a cost as possible. 
The nitrate of soda or nitrate of potash (salt- 
petre),ground along with charcoal, makes a 
most excellent compound, to be applied for 
top-dreesing, along with an equal quantity of 
ground plaster ; this can be obtained in many 
places of our country where guano cannot. 
— Se 
influence of Peisons upen Animal Heat as a 
Cause of Death. 


Dr. Sequard, of Paris, has published some 
peculiar views respecting his experiments 
with poisons, reducing animal heat. He says 
he has seen death take place in a rabbit after 
a diminution of its heat of only 22° of Fah., 
and he never observed any animal live after 
he had diminished its temperature more than 
44° Fah. Accordingly as the heat is rapidly 
diminished, so is death produced in less time. 
When by a wound or poison the temperature 
of a man is reduced many degrees, his life is 
iu danger from that very cause. It is thus in 
cholera, palsy, &c. 

In cases of poisoning it has been found 
that the temperature of the person always de- 
creased, and Chossut, who injected opium into 
the veins of a dog, found the temperature di- 
minish from 105° to 62° Fah. M. Sequard 
believes that many poisons may kill simply by 
their action im reduc.ng animal heat. He has 
found that some poisons which will kill ani- 
mals when there is no obstacle to prevent the 
diminution of the body’s temperature, will not 
destroy life when the temperature is sustained 
by artificial means to its normal degree.— 
Equa! doses of poisons were given to two ani- 


mals as much like one another as possible. 
One was left ina room at a temperature of 
46° Fah., the other was kept in a place where 
the temperature was 75° Fah. The first was 
dead after a certain number of hours, the other 
that was kept warm was generally cured 
very soon. In cases of poisoning by opium, 
belladona, tobacco, camphor, alcoholic, acetic, 
oxalic acid, and many other poisons, phys- 
icians should labor to prevent a diminution of 
heat by keeping the patient as near as possi- 
ble, by artificial means up to the standard of 
100° Fah. 





Snuff and its Manufacture. 
Fie. 1. 

















Although snuffing is nota national custom 
in America, the quantity of snuff made and 
used every year, is far greater than the majo- 
rity of our people have any knowledge of, or 
than we could have pelieved, until we made 
some enquiries, and gathered up some infor- 
mation on the subject. But first let us ex- 
plain its manufacture. 

The leaves of tobacco intended for snuff are 
sorted and prepared with a sauce, which is 
different in some countries and manufactories. 
It is composed of sugar, some saltpetre and 
salammonia, and partially fermented, and the 
leaves are then tied up in bunches, in which 
state they are most portable and better for 
preservation. In England nothing but com- 
mon salt is allowed to be added to snuff, and 
this is the custom here. In France, the to- 
bacco used for snuff is generally of a superior 
character. It is first cut up with a revolving 
set of knives, fixed on a wheel, after which 
it is heaped in great masses in wooden bins 

Fie, 2. 





in a large chamber for fermentation. <A pipe 
is introduced into the mass and the thermo- 
meter placed in it to regulate the heat. This 
process generally lasts for a number of 
months. When the temperature rises to 176°, 
acid, carbonate of ammonia and nicotine are 
given off. The air is excluded as much as 
possible, otherwise acetic acid by fermentation 
would take place. The mass must be care- 
fully watched that it be not converted into 
humus. The whole is then ground in mills 
represented in the annexed figures, which are 
sections of the mill used in the French go 

vernment manufactory. 

Figure 1 shows the exterior cast metal ca- 
sing, G, with its lining of thin iron blades, d, 
which are kept in their position by wedges 
of wood, ff. In figure 2 F is the revolving 
grinder, it is made of cast-iron with projecting 
segments held tight by an iron collar, c, M is 
the shaft box, and E is the shaft, to which 
motion is communicated, causing the grinder 
to revolve, and thus reduce the tobacco to 
snuff in the mill,a kind of bark mili. The 





tobacco ground quite damp, when going 
through the mill. 

In England there are pestle mills; these 
which have pestles receive a motion by ma- 
chinery and grind up the tobacco (which is 
quite dry for this operation) into fine snuff, 
like grinding any substance with a pestle in 
a mortar. The pestle is iron, and the mortar 
wood, but this snuff is first ground coarse un- 
der horizontal millstones; it is much prized 
for its particular grain by some connoisseur 
snuff-takers. Snuff can be colored with log- 
wood and scented with various kinds of oils, 
There are particular mixtures for different 
snuffers; some like one kind and some ano- 
ther. The famous Lundy-foot Irish snuff was 
made out of dried tobacco which was suppo- 
sed to be over-dried—too much roasted. It 
was the means, however, of making the tor- 
tune of its Dublin manufacturer. No less than 
37,422 lbs. of snuff were exported from the 
United States last year; but the home con- 
sumption is far greater than this; more is ma- 
nufactured, we believe, by a single firm in this 
city, that of Lorillard, the oldest snuff-making 
house in the United States, it having manu- 
factured snuff before the revolution. 

There are few Americans, as we said be- 
fore, who take snuff, but many Germans and 
Frenchmen in the United States use it. There 
are different kinds manufactured, such as 
Macaboy, Rappee, Lundy-foot, and Scotch 
snuff. More of the latter is used than any 
other, not for snuffing, but for other purposes. 
In some of our Southern States the females 
use the Scotch snuff to clean their teeth, and 
excite their gums after meals by using the 
snuff along with a tooth stick. Tons of snuff 
are shipped from New York for North Caro- 
lina and Georgia to be used for this purpose. 
This snuff is also extensively employed 
for destroying vermin on vines, plants, &c. 
It is very dry and fine, but how it came to 
get its name is a query. Perhaps it was the 
kind manufactured by Gilbert Stuart’s father, 
the first snuff machine mechanic who erected 
snuff mills in the colonies, and who was en- 
gaged in Scotland to come here for that pur- 
pose. It is the general custom in Scotland to 
grind their snuff very dry, and the attendants 
on the mills have a most disagreeble and un- 
healthy avocatio:. At one time the Scotch 
Highlanders were represented to be great 
snuffers, and it may be that some ofthe old 
settlers in Tennessee. who made their own 
snuff in their own natural mills, by drying 
the tobacco leaves, and then rubbing them to 
powder between the hands—real Lundy-foot 
—gave it the name which it now retains, but 
which is unknown as a snuff-taken snuff in 
Scotland at the present day, where there are 
ten smokers for one snuffer. 

There are large snuff manufactories in Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and some other places, as 
well as New York, but we have not been able 
to obtain a correct account of the amount 
manfactured yearly. We have received such 
information, however, as makes us distrust all 
published statistics, they come far short of the 
mark in giving the quantities. Any mill ca- 
pable of grinding up tobacco leaves into pow- 
der is capable of making snuff. The color to 
any degree of darkness after the tobacco is 
ground is given by moistening it with a weak 
solution of the sulphate of iron, and then stir- 
ring it up weil and adding logwood liquor un- 
til it is of the desired shade. Tonca beans and 
odiferous oils are employed to scent some 
snuffs, but such oils are not safe to use, they 
affect the brain and often produce vertigo. 
Lundy-foot is the safest snuff to use, because 
almost, it not all the nicotine is expelled by 
the partial roasting of the leaves. Snuffing, 
however, isa queer custom when a person 
reflects upon it, but not more so than smoking. 








Salve for Burns. 


Please publish the following valuable recipe 
for scalds and burns, having used it myself and 
seen its effects on others, 1 recommend it as 
having no equal, particularly in cases of scald- 
ing by steam from boiler explosions, &c. :— 
Take any quantity of unslacked lime, put wa- 
ter enough on it to cover the lime ; let it stand 
an hour or more ; take off the clear lime wa- 
ter, and to every pint of lime water add one 
pint ot oil (olive or lard oil is preferable, but 
any kind of lamp oil will answer) , put them 





whole apparatus may be of cast iron, and th® 


in a bottle and shake well, and ina few mi- 


nutes it will be fit for use. Bathe the part 
scalded as often as the nature of the case re- 
quires ; if the skin be badly broken, lay over 
the wound a very thin piece of cambric mus- 
lin; this liniment will keep for years if cork- 
ed tight in a bottle. Every family should 
keep it on hand as it costs but little. H. G. G. 
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Tue DavenTeRsS oF Zion—By Rev. 8S. D. Bur- 
chard, D. D.; published by John 8. Taylor, 143 Nas- 
sau street, N.Y. The above is the title of a new re- 
ligious work devoted to an account of the most il- 
lustrious females of Israel, beginning with Sarah, 
the wife of the Patriarch Abraham, and concluding 
with the lives of those distinguished in the New 
Testament. As an addition to sacred literature, this 
little book will be interesting to a large class of 
readers, who are thus enabled to study with greater 
facility, the striking characteristics of the Jewish 
heroines of the Bible. It is written in an easy po- 
pular style, sufficiently intelligible for every capaci- 
ty, and yet with ae respect for the dignity of 
Holy Writ. It can, therefore, be safely recommend- 
ed as a useful work for perusal, which wil! aid in ex- 
tending a more intimate acquaintance with many of 
those heroic daughters of Zion who acted so dis- 
tinguished a part in the chronicles of Jewish Histo- 
ry. Welike to have forgotten to mention that the 
book is illustrated with several mezzotint engra- 
vings, 

Miniriz’s MecuanicaL Drawing Book—Mr. Mi- 
nifie, of Baltimore, has commenced publishing his 
excellent text book on Mechanical Drawing for self- 
instruction, in parts of 25 cents each. This will en- 
able many to take it who would otherwise not do so 
by paying the whole at once. It isthe best work of 
the kind ever published in our country. Forsale by 
Dewitt & Davenport, 156 Nassau street, this city. 


“ Devia’s Doctors—Or, A Glance Behind the 
Scenes,”’ by Hannah Gardner Creamer.—This is the 
title of an interesting work just published by Messrs. 
Fowlers & Wells (12mo., 362 pages). In this work 
many wholesome ideas are conveyed under the form 
of a satirical comment on prevailing social customs 
and institutions, not even sparing the time-hallowed 
professions of Medicine and Divinity. The work 
contains, also, several lively sketches of rural life in 
New England, evidently drawn from nature, which 
show a capacity in the writer promising for the fu- 
ture 


THe Temperance Rerormation.—Fowlers & 
Wells, New York. The author of the above-named 
work (Rev. L. Armstrong) pleads very enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the introduction of the Maine Li- 
quor Law into the State of New York. In the third, 
fourth, and following chapters he analyzes the rea- 
sons set forth by the remonstrants against the in- 
troduction of the law, which he irrefragably demo- 
lishes to his own satisfaction. In the prospective 
effects of the Maine Law, if obtained as aStatute of 
New York State, we are enlightened as to what will 
be the future condition of our population. In addi- 
tion to other information, such as a-history of the 
Temperance Cause and its progress, there are several 
spirited tales and anecdotes, with a re-print of the 
Maine Liquor Law, and six reasons for its adoption 
by the people of New York. 


Tue PRINCIPLES oF HypRropatHy—Fowlers & 
Wells, New York.e This is a cheap little book, the 
price being only 12 1-2 cents, explaining the princi- 
ples of the Water Cure System. The author states 
that he was cured from the verge of the grave by its 
treatment. Credat Judaeus! / 


Ovtve Brancu—Boston, Mass.; published every 
week, at $2 per annum, by Thos. F. Norris. A new 
volume of this sterling family paper, commences its 
eighteenth year in a few weeks, 











A new Volume ofthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
commences about the middle of September in each 
year. It is a journal of Scientific, Mechanical, and 
other improvements; the advocate of industry in all 
its various branches. It is published weekly in a 
form suitable for binding, and constitutes, at the end 
ofeach year, a splendid volume of over 400 pages, 
with a copious index, and from five to six hundred 
original engravings, together with a great amount of 
practical information concerning the progress of in- 
vqntion and discovery throughout the world. 

The Scientific American is the most widely circula- 
ted and popular journal of the kind now published. 
Its Editors, Contributors, and Correspondents are 
among the ablest practical scientific men in the 
world. 

The Patent Claims are published weekly and are 
invaluable to Inventors and Patentees. 

PRIZES—We solicit attention to the splendid 
Prizes offered for the largest number of subscribers, 








consisting of a SILVER PITCHER worth $60; a 
set of the ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA worth 
$35 ; DEMPSEY’S MACHINERY OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, and C. B. Stuart’s great work 
upon the NAVAL DRY DOCKS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 
MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York. 


Terms ! Terms! Terms ! 


One copy, for One Year $2 

“ Six Months $1 
Five copies, for Six Months $4 
Ten Copies for Six Months for $8 
Ten Copies for Twelve Months, $15 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months, $22 


Twenty Copies for Twelve Months, $28 





Southern and Western Money taken at par for 
subscriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their 





full value, 
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